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NELSON MORRIS OFF FOR EUROPE. 

Among the passengers on the White Star 
liner Baltic, which sailed from New York 
Wednesday, was Nelson Morris, who departed 
with Mrs. Morris for their annual tour 
abroad. Mr. Morris did not let the meat 
strike worry him, or defer his departure. 


ee 


CHEAPER THAN BEFORE STRIKE. 

The State of Wisconsin last week let a 
three-months contract for beef for the vari- 
ous state institutions at a figure less than 
that of the old contract, in spite of alleged 
high prices due to the strike. It went to one 
of the big packers at $6.29 per hundred, as 
against $6.46 per hundred three months ago. 
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REFRIGERATOR CAR SHOPS BURN. 


The repair shops of the American Re- 
frigerating Transit Company at St. Louis, in- 
cluding sixty-five refrigerator cars, burned on 
Tuesday. The loss is $300,000, fully insured. 
The fire is supposed to have been caused by 
a spark from a passing engine. This com- 
pany furnishes refrigerator transportation 
on the Gould railroad lines, and is in control 
of the Gould interests. 


—o——. 


BRITISH SLAUGHTER REFORMS. 


The committee appointed by the British 
Government to consider the humane slaugh- 
tering of animals, has just made its report, 
in which it is recommended that animals 
should be rendered unconscious before blood 
is drawn; that where circumstances permit 
private slaughterhouses should be replaced 
by public abattoirs; and that all slaughtermen 
should be licensed by local authority. Sur- 
prise has been caused in the London Jewish 
community by that part of the committee’s 
report strongly condemning the Jewish 
method of slaughiering cattle for food. That 
method has been the cause of much anti- 
Semitic ink-spilling abroad, says the London 
Meat Trades Journal, but this is the first 
time that official notice has been taken of it 
in England. Though the system has been 
condemned by the committee on grounds of 
humanity, it has always been stoutly defend- 
ed by Jews for precisely the same reason. 
There is, indeed, a special Jewish board to 
look after this matter, Sir Samuel Montagu, 
the famous London banker, being the presi- 
dent. 


STATISTICS OF MEAT SITUATION 


Here are some official figures for the edi- 
fication of meat strikers, and of political 
demagogues who talk of “lower cattle and 
higher meat”: 

The Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of Labor, has just issued a bulletin 
on “Wages and Cost of Living,” covering the 
period between 1890 and 1903 inclusive. It 
is of particular interest at this time, as it 
shows the wages paid the skilled laborers in 
packinghouses, many of whom are now out 
on strike. 

The tables in this bulletin give an average 
for the ten years from 1890 to 1899, and com- 
pare all years with it. As 1903 is the last 
year covered, the comparisons made for that 
year will be summarized here. The figures 
show the following interesting facts: 

Side Skinners.—Number of men employed 
in 1903 increased 14.6 per cent., as com- 
pared with the ten-year average; hours of 
work were reduced 1.8 per cent.; average 
wages per hour increased 16.4 per cent. 

Cattle Splitters—Number of men em- 
ployed in 1903 increased 26.1 per cent. as 
compared with the ten-year average; hours 
of work were decreased 1.2 per cent.; average 
wages per hour increased 16.3 per cent. 

Hog Splitters—Number of men employed 
in 1903 increased 21.4 per cent. as compared 
with the ten-year average; hours of work 
decreased 0.4 per cent.; average wages per 
hour increased 9.4 per cent. 

Cattle Stickers—-Number of men employed 
in 1903 increased 11.1 per cent., as compared 
with the ten-year average; hours of work in- 
creased 0.9 per cent.; average wages per hour 
increased 15.3 per cent. 

Hog Stickers——Number of men employed 
in 1903, as compared with the ten-year aver- 
age, neither increased nor decreased; hours 
of work decreased 1.6 per cent.; average 
wages per hour increased 13.7 per cent. 

These are among the men who are airing 
their discontent by participation in the 
strike. In every case their wages have been 


materially increased and their number aug- 
mented by the packers. The government 
schedule shows that there has been an al- 
most steady betterment of their remunera- 
tion every year since 1890. Yet they have 
gone on strike, ostensibly in the interest of 
unskilled laborers, whose wages must always 
be dependent upon the supply and demand 
of the labor market, and which fact the strik- 
ers did not take into consideration. 


Wages and Prices. 


In connection with the bulletin above 
quoted it is of interest to notice another one 
issued by the same bureau some weeks ago. 
From this latter it appears that in 1903 the 
cost of good to.choice steers to the packers 
increased 6.9 per cent. as compared with the 
average for ten years between 1890 and 1899. 
The cost of skilled labor to the packers in- 
creased, as shown, from 9.4 to 16.4 per cent., 
or 12.9 per cent. on the average. By adding 
6.9 per cent., increased cost of cattle, to 12.9 
per cent., increased cost of skilled labor, it 
will be seen that the cost of production to 
the packers increased 19.8 per cent. in 1903, 
as compared with the ten year average. 

Still quoting the government bulletin, it is 
found that despite this increased cost, the 
packers in 1903 sold fresh native sides at an 
increased price of only 1.7 per cent. above the 
ten-year average. 

The same bulletin, however, shows that the 
retail prices of beef roasts and stews in- 
creased 13.1 per cent. and beefsteaks in- 
creased 12.9 per cent. in 1903, both compared 
with the ten-year average. 

From these government figures it is ap- 
parent that the skilled laborers have little 
fault to find with the packers on the wage 
question, and they also prove that the pack- 
ers have not increased the wholesale price of 
beef in proportion to the increased cost, while 
the retail merchant has increased his charges 
considerably out of proportion to his in- 
creased cost. 





COTTONSEED SUBSTITUTE FOR MEAT. 

Mississippi is coming to the front in the 
output of genius as well as cottonseed oil. 
Not long ago a Vicksburg inventor announced 
that he had perfected a process for using 
cottonseed oil in place of linseed oil in 
paints. This would open an enormous new 
field for the product. Now comes forward 





* 


J. C. Mimms, a Meridian, Miss., chemist, with 
a process for the manufacture of a palatable 
and delicious food from cottonseed meal. He 
announces that the most prominent vege- 
tarians of the United States have indorsed it 
as a substitute for meat, declaring that it 
contains all the elements necessary to sus- 
tain the human body. 





So 
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PURE FOOD INVESTIGATIONS 


The Federal Government is pursuing its 
pure food campaign in a most systematic 
way. The latest development in Chief Chem- 
ist Wiley’s plans is the decision to establish 
branch laboratories at New York, Boston and 
other ports for the analysis of foreign food 
importations, under the authorization given 
by Congress to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Recognizing the fact that an enormous 
amount of adulterated food products are im- 
ported into this country from abroad—the 
magic label “imported” serving to mask out- 
right shams as well as adulterations—the 
Agricultural Department has been conducting 
a vigorous investigation, with a view to pro- 
tecting American eaters from the effects of 
the cupidity of foreign food manufacturers. 
The department’s agents, assisted by customs 
officials at various ports, have for some time 
made it a practice to sample food imports, 
send the samples to Washington and have 
them analyzed by Dr. Wiley’s experts in the 
Bureau of Chemistry. In that way German 
sausage treated with acetate of aluminum 
and numerous other food frauds have been 
detected. The government has also held this 
food inspection as a club over the heads of 
foreign governments which have discriminated 
unjustly against food products. 

This work of analysis has reached such a 
stage that it cannot be speedily and satis- 
factorily handled by the old method. There- 
fore Secretary Wilson, at Dr. Wiley’s sug- 
gestion, has decided to establish branch la- 
boratories at various customs ports, where 
the analyses may be made speedily and on 
the spot. Preparations are now making to 
install a new chemical laboratory at the 
appraisers’ stores in New York on August 
15 for the imported food 
products. Another laboratory will probably 
be started in Boston later in the year. The 
one in San Francisco, which was established 
some time ago, will soon be strengthened 
by the addition of two more chemists. Sam- 
ples of importations at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and the interior points will continue to 
be sent to Washington for inspection. 

It will be recalled that the law relating to 
the inspection of imported food products was 
considerably strengthened last winter, and 
is now in good working order, says the 
Washington correspondent of the New York 


American 


examination of 


Evening Post. The United States has prac- 
tically ceased to be the dumping ground for 
all the mislabeled and misbranded and adul- 
terated articles of the world, and especially 
of compounds which could not be disposed of 
under the law in the country of their manu- 
facture. To-day the Chemical Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture is controlling this 
situation with highly beneficial results. 

The organization of this branch laboratory 
in New York is but a useful piece of the ma- 
chinery necessary to enforce the present law. 
Permission was granted for the use of one 
of the laboratory rooms with New York ap- 
praisers’ stores; the necessary apparatus to 
equip it has been ordered, and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission has certified a number of 
food inspection chemists, and from that list 
the first five have been recommended for ap- 
pointment. Since 80 per cent. of all imported 
food products come into the United States 
through the port of New York, this labora- 
tory will serve a useful purpose. 

No article will be rejected on the local 
examination alone. Wherever that inspec- 
tion reveals conditions which do not seem to 
meet with the requirements, a second exam- 
ination will be made in the laboratory at 
Washington before a recommendation for ex- 
clusion of the article is made. 


To Resume Food Tests. 


The “Preservative Squad,” which has at- 
tracted so much attention in the newspapers 
in the two years of its existence, is taking 
a vacation until November 1. Then these 
experiments will be resumed. Its members 
will then be tested on colors used in foods, 
and a little more on preservatives. Nothing 
has yet been done with colors, while of pre- 
servatives the squad has tested the effects of 
four out of the forty which are in more or 
less general use. The department does not 
propose to go into the insignificant ones, but 
does desire to inquire into more than have 
yet been reached. 

Formaldehyde, for example, has not yet 
been studied, and yet its dishonest use by 
milkmen is a constant danger to the public. 
It has generally been assumed that a little 
formaldehyde did not do much harm, al- 
though it was unpleasant to think of using 
milk which had been so treated, since it 


might be a week or ten days old. These ex- 
periments, the authorities believe, ought to 
show how dangerous approximately a diet of 
formaldehyde is, and municipal legislation 
will be greatly influenced by the result. Milk 
is not the only thing in which this prepara- 
tion “works like a charm”’—for the man 
who has the spofling article on his hands. 

In studying food colors, especial attention 
will be given to coal tar dyes and colors 
which are commonly employed in dairy prod- 
ucts. Dr. Wiley hopes to complete the work 
in this experimental research during the 
present fiscal year, although he may be com- 
pelled to run it over into the next one, which 
would be the fourth year. The results of 
the first season’s work, which were recently 
published, have attracted wide attention both 
here and abroad. The foreign medical jour- 
nals have made copious citations from them, 
and the demand for the pamphlet at home 
has been very great. The second year’s 
studies—including that of salicyclic acid and 
other preservatives—are yet to be brought 
out. Experts are now at work on the ob- 
servations, but it is probable that their fiscal 
conclusions, carefully digested and tabulated, 
cannot be presented before next spring. 

Backers of the movement for a pure food 
law are preparing to push the passage of the 
Hepburn bill, which went through the House 
last winter by a vote of 201 to 68, and which 
is now before the Senate. They expect stren- 
uous opposition, particularly from the drug, 
patent medicine and rectified whiskey inter- 
ests, which have organized a powerful lobby 
for the fight in the Senate. The medical 
profession and the distillers of pure whis- 
key are said to be in favor of the bill, and 
will have representatives in Washington to 
urge its passage. The patent medicine peo- 
ple are so powerful that they have already 
practically forced the pure food boomers to 
a compromise, and it is said that patent 
medicines may be left out of the present bill 
and dealt with in a separate measure. 


Manufacturers of legitimate food products 
and preservatives are not afraid of the enact- 
ment of fair food legislation. They are not 
aligned in this fight with either of the forces 
referred to, but are prepared to oppose any 
radical attempts of the legion of “foodo- 
maniacs,” who want to bar everything in the 
line of modern food preservation and send 
the country back to the days of hard tack 
and “sow belly.” 
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DECLINE OF THE MEAT STRIKE 


The méat strike continues, but it has lost 
the dignity of a war. It takes two to 
make a fight, and the packers are not now 
fighting their former employes. They have 
replaced them as far as possible with new 
men, and the contest has ceased to be two- 
sided. 

It has drifted into a sort of guerilla war- 
fare on the part of the strikers. Aided by 
their allies in other trades unions, they are 
endeavoring to make the conduct of busi- 
ness as disagreeable as possible for the pack- 
ers. They have undoubtedly added heavily 
to the expenses of the concerns against 
which they struck, but they have at the same 
time effectually destroyed their own means 
of support. Strikers and their families are 
now dependent upon charity—in the guise of 
a strike relief fund—for food, lodging and 
the means to pursue their attacks on the 
packers. Their places in the packinghouses 
have been filled, except those who left their 
unions and went back to work, and when 
the trouble is over they must look elsewhere 
for employment. The packers have an- 
nounced that they will not take them back. 

Business conditions in the packing in- 
dustry are gradually resuming their normal 
state, though it will unquestionably be 
months before the marks of the struggle 
will disappear. There have been too many 
hard blows struck for that. 


They Pay the Freight. 


The stockraisers, with cattle ready for 
market and eating their heads off in ex- 
pensive fodder, suffered losses during the 
height of the strike which they will not re- 
coup in a year. . 

Railroads suffered heavily in loss of traffic 
in livestock and meat products. 


The packers lost in the interruption of 
business and the temporary waste of by- 
product material while their factory de- 
partments were being reorganized. 

And more than 50,000 strikers lost their 
jobs and will not get them back. 

The public suffered more from mental 
strain, due to fear of a meat shortage, which 
never materialized, than it did from depletion 
of the pocketbook, due to any raise in meat 
prices. 

The situation at the end of this week is 
that the big packing concerns against which 
the strike was directed have reorganized 
their working forces to such an extent that 
they have been able to turn out at least 90 
per cent. of the normal output of meat prod- 
ucts. This applies to Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Joseph and all western centres. 

In some the reorganization is farther ad- 
vanced than others. Kansas City early got 
on its feet, and has for two weeks been 
turning out practically its maximum capac- 
ity in dressed meats, supplying all parts of 
the country. Factories at other centres fell 
in line quickly. At Omaha the strikers held 
together longest, and there more difficulty 
was experienced. 

Generally, a good proportion of skilled 
union men left their organizations and re- 
turned to their old situations, where the 
packers were willing to receive them. The 
places of the remainder were filled by new 


men. 
able. 

It is a fact which has been brought out 
since the beginning of this strike that the 
packing industry requires a smaller propor- 
tion of skilled labor than many other in- 
dustries. Therefore, where the packers 
could not get skilled men quickly enough, 
they substituted unskilled applicants and de- 
voted their energies to initiating the latter 
into the mysteries of the trade. 


Much skilled help was quickly avail- 


When the men first struck, even ‘though’ 


they did so in the face of an offer of arbi- 
tration, the packers were willing to take them 
back and agreed on terms for a settlement. 
The strikers violated this agreement, and 
when they precipitated the second strike 
they lost title to their places. The packers 
began a new organization, from the ground 
up, and are now steadily pursuing their 
plans in this direction in spite of the des- 
perate efforts of the strikers to block them. 

The strikers’ campaign in Chicago appears 
to indicate their apprehension of defeat. 
Sympathetic strikes of allied trades have 
been held as trump cards, but card after 
card has been played without a sign of weak- 
ening on the part of the packers. 

First the allied trades in the packing plants 
were called out. The packers have filled 
their places as rapidly as possible, though 
some departments are not yet in operation. 
Then the stock handlers went out. But 
they came back again and the packers get 
their cattle as they are bought. 
Next the teamsters were ordered to strike, 
to prevent meat and ice deliveries. This 
caused a lot of trouble, which fell heaviest 
on the heads of innocent outside parties like 
retail dealers. But the packers somehow 
continued to be able to ice their refrigerator 
cars and deliver their meats at desired des- 
tinations. 

This week the desperate strikers are picket- 
ing and attempting to boycott the retail mar- 
kets in Chicago which buy meats of the 
packers affected. The latter profess to be 
able to supply all dealers without difficulty, 
but in any event the so-called “independent” 
packers in Chicago are amply able to take 
care of all local trade, and are doing so 
where called upon. In other packing centres 
difficulties of this nature are not so obvious, 
and trade is resuming its normal state. Only 
the strikers are idle. 


The New York Strike. 


A last card played by the labor leaders 
was the forcing of a strike order down the 
throats of 3,500 reluctant New York work- 
men. The latter have never had a grievance 
and are receiving higher wages than any other 
packinghouse workmen in the country. They 
held out against a second sympathetic 
strike until the middle of this week, when 
the Western leaders forced it on them. The 
result was the introduction of strike con- 
ditions to New York. At the time of the 
first strike the packers held their places open 
for their men and did not attempt to resume 
pending a settlement. This time the men 
lost their standing at once. Their places 
are being filled—where they have not volun- 
tarily returned—by new men, and they find 
themselves among the army of the un- 


soon as 


employed. 


Packing concerns East and West not af- 
fected by the strike continue to make hay 
while the sun shines. During the temporary 
reduction of output of the big concerns, the 
smaller slaughterers have done a “land-office” 
business, and undoubtedly it will result in 
a permanent increase in their trade, for they 
have been discreet and generous to all cus- 
tomers in the matter of meat quality and 
meat prices. 

The slump in demand due to hot weather 
and the fictitious “meat famine” scare is 
gradually giving way to a healthy growing 
trade on all sides. There is plenty of meat 
everywhere. The coolers of the big packers 
are full of it, and the daily output keeps the 
boxes filled. The smaller killers mantain 
their maximum production and find readier 
sale than before the strike. Prices are lower 
than before the labor trouble began. Beef 
continues remarkably cheap under the cir- 
cumstances, though the scarcity of the sup- 
ply of lambs indicates a coming rise in young 
mutton. The trade situation is resuming 
its normal late summer aspect. 

Indications are that the strike leaders may 
attempt to extend the strike to railroad em- 
ployes and other outside trades. The suc- 
cess of such an attempt is doubtful. The 
higher class of skilled trades unionists are 
too wise to put their own fat into the fire 
along with that of the meat workmen and 
their unfortunate allies. Some of these 
trades have tried to intervene as peacemakers’ 
but have not yet succeeded. The packers are 
not inclined to give the strikers another 
chance to break a peace agreement. Once was 
enough. At this time the status of their 
former employes does not enter into their 
calculations. 


THE GOVERNOR’S POINT OF VIEW. 


The Governor of Nebraska spent three 
hours among the South Omaha strikers at the 
meat plants one day last week, and then an- 
nounced that he would send no troops there. 
He furnished the refreshing novelty of ap- 
pearing incognito in the garb of a striker. 
There the Governor saw, for a while, and un- 
der peculiar circumstances, one phase of the 
matter. He saw it also at an orderly time 
and from one point of observation. 

The Governor should slip down quietly 
some night in “free” labor togs, go to the re- 
cruiting office of the packers, enlist and take 
the gruelling, physically and mentally, which 
these men endure. After a day in the plant 
he should attempt to go home quietly and in 
orderly fashion, like any other supposedly free 
and independent American citizen. When he 
has passed through all this he may have a 
closer viewpoint of the matter and be in a 
better position to judge whether troops are 
needed in the packing house district, or 
whether the American citizens under his pro- 
tection have that freedom and protection which 
Governor Mickey of Nebraska guaranteed them 
when he took his oath of office as chief execu- 
tive of this commonwealth. 

This “incog” business may be spectacular 
and dramatic. It may also win the labor vote 
next November, but in the meantime the 
American citizen who takes his life in his hand 
in an effort to earn a livelihood for the wife 
and children of his hungry home has another 
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view of the case. If an employe of the execu- 
tive offices at Lincoln left his work and the 
Governor appointed a successor, both would 
feel horrified and outraged if the resigned, or 
even dismissed, employee posted himself at the 
door of the executive chamber and hammered 
the new incumbent’s head with sundry rocks 
and brick-bats under the mild name of “moral 
suasion.” 

The Governor would fail to see the logic of 
the situation or any reason why the new man 
should not hold his job if he wished it. The 
fact that the other man had a family to feed 
would not mitigate the offense. The new man 
might also have a family to feed. The Gov- 
ernor would doubtless use the extreme limit of 
power to punish the evildoer and to maintain 
the right of the incumbent. 

Now, what makes the difference with a 
striker? Men cannot peaceably go to work 
and return therefrom. The meat plants of the 
country have been hampered. Yet the Gover- 
nor says things are orderly and declines to 
restore order when asked by both the business 
affected and the local shrievalty. 


—_4——_. 


STRIKE HARD ON STOCKMEN. 


“The coming of the Packingtown strike,” 
said a big Montana cattleman in Chicago last 
week, “works a great hardship on western 
ranchmen, and a speedy settlement of the 
trouble here and return to normal market 
conditions is greatly desired by all Montana 
and other western cattlemen who are now 
ready to ship, but are confronted with a 
serious situation in that there appears to be 
no reliable demand for their offerings. West- 
ern rangemen have experienced two success- 
ive hard seasons, and the coming season, just 
at present, promises no better than the past 
two. Last summer cattle were generally 
in very poor condition, and prices were ruin- 
ously low, while in the winter storms played 
havoc with herds in many sections of the 
range country, and though grass this year 
has been generally good, and cattle are now 
in first-class condition, they will likely be- 
come ‘stale’ with continued holding back, 
while owners await a settlement of the men- 
acing conditions now confronting the trade.” 


ce 


KRUG ST. JOSEPH PLANT SOLD. 


The transfer of the property of the Henry 
Krug Packing Company to the Union Terminal 
railway company, St. Joseph, Mo., was 
recorded last week. The purchase price was 
$175,000. The removal of the packing plant 
will dispose of the last obstacle in the way 
of the Union Terminal company’s right-of-way 
along the river front. With the transfer of 
the property, the Henry Krug Packing 
Company goes out of existence. The cor- 
poration will be dissolved, and the funds of 
the company divided. 

It is possible that another concern will be 
formed, with Henry Krug, Jr., at the head. 
“I cannot tell what will be done,” said 
Henry Krug, Jr. “A new company may be 
organized to do business in South St. Jo- 
seph. No definite step has been taken in that 
direction, however. Whether a new company 
is organized or not depends a good deal on 
what kind of a proposition the Stock Yards 
company is willing to make to us.” 


RUSSIA’S EXPORT AMBITION 


Russia’s traditional effort is to get an all- 
the-year around ocean outlet, even if ever so 
far away. The Czar’s kingdom has long felt 
the need of an export market, and the effort 
of the country has been to build up an ex- 
port trade to inspire healthier internal in- 
dustrial activity. This national ambition has 
been a historical menace to Great Britain’s 
commercial supremacy, and it has at times in- 
volved England’s national strength. 

Failing at her front door and via the Dar- 
danelles, Russia turned her hope to the East, 
and penetrated the Continent to Vladivostok. 
But this port also had the disadvantage of a 
long winter ice block. For years Russia pur- 
sued a flanking policy on India and produced 
an unpleasant the borders of 
Afghanistan. This effort, diverted, 
a terminal at Port Arthur, and cre- 
ated the situation which forced the present 


tension along 
being 
found 
war between Russia and Japan. The whole 
power of Russia will be spent in maintaining 
this invasion of the East as an outlet for and 
extension of Russian trade in 
waters of the Far East. 
England’s trade 
turned and flanked. 


Asia and the 


thus be 
Later on the yellow peril 
of China might be turned upon the yellow 
peril of India and the two great Asiatic races 
be pitted against each other in a war of an- 
nihilation, with Russia behind one and Eng- 
land backing the other. The conclusion of the 
contest would probably find Russia in control, 
if not of China, and England 
mistress of India and the territory of the 
Ameer. 


position would 


possession, 


Just where Japan will land Russia’s hopes 
and ambitions remains to be seen. Japan 


played England against Russia in diplomacy 
a few years ago. It is now pretty well under- 
stood that England is playing Japan against 
Russia in the present war, in which Japan’s 
commercial supremacy is more directly in- 
volved than is that of Britain. The routing 
of Russia out of the Celestial Empire will 
mean Japanese prestige in that section and 
the ascendancy of Japanese counsels in the 
administration of Chinese and Corean affairs. 
It may mean the exit of Russia from Vladi- 
vostok as well as Port Arthur and the setback 
of Russia’s ancient hope for many a year. 

The Czar’s empire has steadily pushed along 
through bleak Siberia and toward the China 
Sea for the sole purpose of gaining an ex- 
even if held at the longest 
arm’s length. Now the Slav is formulating 
home plans for pushing out the products of 
his domestic commerce. Samples of products 
are being displayed in permanent museums at 
Constantinople and other places. Only Rus- 
sian products will be exhibited. Experts in 
trade affairs are urging the establishment of 
commercial agencies at such foreign centers as 
Russian goods can be shown with advantage. 
The Russian Minister of Finance has inter- 
rogated the shipping and factory as well as 
the diplomatic sources of advice upon the 
advisability of such a departure, and is aston- 
ished at the unanimity with which the sug- 
gestion was met. Even German trade is to be 
cultivated by the establishment of a perma- 
nent exhibition of the products of Russian 
factories at K®énigsberg. The country has, 
for a long time, felt the need of an export out- 
let, and the national energy will be bent, seri- 
ously, in that direction. 


port outlet, 








HARVEST AND BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


This time of the year is the crucial one 
with all American crops. The storm period 
prevails, and the crops are at the highest point 
of sap and subject to heat or moisture. The 
summer thus far has been congenial and feed 
crops have pushed ahead to such an extent as 
to be above the average growing condition at 
this time last year. The indications are that 
the corn crop will be a good one, far above 
the That should mean easier feed 
conditions this fall and an excellent run of 
good beef before the end of the year. Wheat 
and oats show improvement all over the coun- 


average. 





THERE IS 


MONEY 


in Packing House Products 
if you know what you have 
to work with and how to 
work it. You can find this 
out by consulting the 


STILLWELL-PROVISIONER 
LABORATORY 


Official Chemists to the New York 
Produce Exchange 


36 Gold St., New York Branch ; Floor A, Produce Exchange 











try. If prices are maintained at a fair level 
the farmers will have both abundant harvest 
and abundant cash by the end of the year. 

It all augurs well for The National Pro- 
visioner’s forecast of a brisk trade by Decem- 
ber and a healthy swinging market by Febru- 
ary next. This change from the present com- 
mercial stupor will be welcomed, and not too 
soon for our languid business life, which has 
hoped for a revival for some time. Crop con- 
ditions abroad are encouraging and point to 
healthier activity in that quarter. The agri- 
cultural condition of the world, based upon 
present crop prospects, is very encouraging 
for a good harvest, and for a healthful price 


therefor. Business has that encouraging hope. 





2, 
—_——* 


NEED MORE FOOD LAW POWER. 


Even Pennsylvania food inspectors, when 
there is no anti-oleomargarine agitation on 
hand, find that the dairies of that State and 
their products are not as wholesome as the 
people from that State claimed them to be in 
1901. But at that time it was the dairymen 
themselves whose evidence was taken. Con- 
gress was reminded that the evidence was 
analogous to that of twelve ham thieves trying 
themselves for ham stealing. 

Anyhow, a few days ago the food inspectors 
of Philadelphia dumped into the city’s sewers 
Out of 211 sam- 
ples’ taken for tests a large per cent. were 
watered or impure. Now the inspectors call 
for more power. 


nearly a ton of impure milk. 
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MORE MEAT AND LESS FAT 


Just now the corn-fed beef problem is 
coming to the fore upon the report that beef 
feed will be cheaper in all probability. The 
old-time feeder and feed conditions are on 
the verge of extinction. High corn caused a 
trend towards a substitute beef of the fin- 
ished variety. Cotton seed meal beef was 
one of the results of this situation. Other 
feeds, including swill and beet pulp, pro- 
duced another grade of substitute beef. A 
fair, dry, long feed beef was also produced. 
These came into the market a semi-grasser 
which rooted the Texan from the hooks and 
satisfied the consumptive demand by giving 
a fair brand at a lower price. 

The net result of this commercial effort 
was to take the genuine prime native corn- 
fed beef from the average market into the 
export lists almost entirely. Beef became so 
dear, because of the cost of producing it, 
that the general market called for something 
more in keeping with wage conditions and 
the other household expenses. Domestic 
economy, in financing the weekly salary or 
wages of the money winner, found that less 
bone and less fat were desired in a cut of 
meat. In this requirement somewhat of ten- 
derness and juiciness were willingly—if not 
necessarily—yielded for the sake of greater 
quantity for the same price. 

This consumptive invited, even 
compelled, the production and marketing of 
a beefier beef at a lower figure per pound. 
A couple of years of this sort of market con- 
dition taught the southern and western beef 
growers and finishers that the new grade 
was a fixture in public taste unless a period 
of great affluence pervaded the mass of 
Available steers of proper price and 


demand 


eaters. 
quantity were not to be had for the last 
two years. There has been a distinct short- 
age of all but grasser and half-finished stock, 
and the state of the consumptive market in- 
vites these to the pens at better prices than 
the feeder could afford to buy feed and 
deliver them to the trade. 

The search for the small boned steer has 
been a natural result of the demand for more 
meat to the pound. This is especially so in 
the large centers of population, where the 
growth of the apartment house has invited 
light housekeeping or the segregation of 
small families in these apartment structures. 
The butcher and the eater have both found 
out that the highly and quickly finished corn- 
fed beef is simply a fat stuffed and fat pad- 
ded product. The flesh is inter-streaked 
with fat, pushed out and thereby dis- 
integrated. While this product of the feed 
lot is savory and more easily masticated, its 
shrinkage on the grill is noticeable and the 
loss in quantity is about in proportion to 
the gain in quality. 

Test of Fat Trimmings. 

The excess of fat per pound is undesirable 
to the economical housekeeper, because the 
purse will not stand the strain of the fat ac- 
count. A New York City butcher made a 
comparative test 6f the waste on a closely- 
trimmed porterhouse corn-finished steak and 
that of a well-rounded Texan. After the fat 
was removed, the Texan had nearly forty 
per cent. more actual meat left for the grill 
than did the super-finished native. It is 
that difference which attracts the middle- 


class buyer and establishes the medium of 
finished carcass in public favor. 

There will always be a demand for the 
strictly corn-fed steer, because there are al- 
ways those who will be willing to take a few 
bites out of a steak or eat a chop in one bite 
and pay the price of a whole cut for this 
luxury. The average consumer prefers to 
get a meal from the same cut and likes, there- 
fore, to have ounces of meat instead of a 
displacement of fat, even if the increased 
quantity of meat is not so savory and re- 
quires more jaw exercise. 


Tough but Digestible. 


It is a mooted question among scientists 
whether stearin is as digestible as beef tis- 
sue. The refined stock is interlarded with 
stearin, while plainer steak is fuller of blood, 
thereby a bit tougher. A tougher steak may, 
thereby, be as digestible as is the tenderer 
flesh. Dentists tell us that the teeth need 
exercise and that the action of the jaws 
in proper chewing is as healthful to the mus- 
cular system of the head as it is to the 
strength and long life of the teeth them- 
selves. There is no doubt that the old ox, 
fully matured and properly fattened over a 
long period of time, is the sweetest and most 
nourishing of bovine meats. But commerce 
figures that both the length of time to grow 
and the longer fattening period are expensive 
items in the producing process. 

Quicker results are called for. Therefore, 
the younger animal, still in the growing 
stage, is demanded. He is crowded to a 
finish, the extra weight going into adipose 
fat, which is itself surcharged with moisture, 
causing a larger per cent. of shrinkage in 
the cooking process. A test made in Aus- 
tralia upon a twelve-year-old fat ox, com- 
pared with the results of cooking a roast of 
baby beef, showed that the former lost 
thirty-five per cent. less than the latter. Of 
course the bone structure of the former was 
heavier. Still there was a decided advantage 
in favor of the older animal. The relative 
percentage of fat, and, hence, of waste on the 
younger beast was much greater than that 
on the older animal. ‘ 

Fat is food, but the human stomach revolts 
at the presence of too much of it. Fat has 
to be insinuated into the system in disguises 
as brown gravies and the like. The nausea 
of too much fat destroys that substance’s 
food value. The demand for less bone and 
less fat on the beef carcass has brought cot- 
tonseed meal beef. Baby beef was the first 
symptom of this demand, because it had 
less bone. The handy carcass is still in de- 
mand because the cuts, steaks and ribs suit 
the needs of a small family or for the res- 
taurant where single portions are desired. 

The food experts are coming around to the 
view that “baby” beef is not so nutritious, 
pound for pound, as matured beef. The ex- 
treme of this is found in “bob” veal, that 
immature product which is a _ transition 
stage from milk to solids. The aged bullock 
is the primest of beef, when properly fat- 
tened. The time involved in the process 
makes it unduly expensive for the general 
trade. The consumptive taste is contrary to 
the experience of »science in matters of meat 
eating. While the handy steer is forced 





upon the consumptive trade this same trade 
has enforced its demand for a leaner carcass 
and cheaper meat. The meal fed, hay fed 
and half corn-finished grasser or Texan have 
taken charge of the market and relegated the 
prime native to export and exclusive hotel 
and private channels. The high feeding con- 
ditions facilitated this invasion and the 
scarcity of available cattle for feeding pur- 
poses fixed this grade of meat in our domes- 
tic commerce. 

The demand for this sort of stuff has 
made it still more difficult for the feeder 
to secure desirable cattle for his pens. This 
accounts also for the comparative absence 
lately of feeders in the Kansas City stock 
yards and other shipping centers, where such 
live stock are usually found during the ship- , 
ping season for such cattle. The beef fin- 
ishers of the country are forced to readjust 
their business in spite of the effort of agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the North- 
west to work out satisfactory results on 
the corn-feeding basis. The Southern and 
Western stations, not in the corn belt, are 
largely responsible for developing the status 
of provender-fed beef to meet the demand 
for good cheaper commercial beef of the 
anti-fat variety. 


——} 





BENEFICENT BEEFLESS AGE. 


“The vegetables and the fruits 
Are all I want,” said he; 

“Meat eaters get my taunting hoots— 
The strike don’t bother me.” 


A week or so succeeding this 
His good wife said: “I guess 
You’d better bring”—a goodby kiss— 
“Some buttons for a dress.” 


He sought the buttons everywhere; 
The clerks, in doleful tones, 

Said: “Button makers all declare 
They can’t buy any bones.” 


A tooth brush next he sought to buy; 
The clerk was very sad; 

“The stock yards strike is on—that’s why 
No bristles can be had.” 


Another day he sought a man 
To plaster up his walls. 
“Oh, Mr. Vegetarian, 
I'd like to do your halls. 


“T’d like to patch your ceilings, too,” 
The man said, “but, I’ll swear, 

Until the stock yards strike is through 
I can’t get any hair.” 


He had to call the doctor in 
To feel his fevered brow. 

The doctor said: “You’re weak and thin— 
Take haemoglobin now.” 


The druggist said: “It can’t be got— 
You'll have to shake and cough, 

For haemoglobin can’t be bought 
Until the strike is off.” 


Again, he tried to buy some glue; 
The salesman said: “There’s none— 
The factories have shut down too. 
Until the strike is done.” 


And then he went to get some shoes— 
The shoe stores all were bare; 

The shoeman said: “Our tradé we lose— 
No leather anywhere.” 


And last, to add to his alarms, 
Because the butchers struck 
The cattle roaming on the farms 
Ate all the garden truck. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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FERTILIZERS AND THE OIL MILL 


By W. B. Bradshaw, Ennis, Tex. 


It is well to admit at the start that the 
fertilizer business is so new, even to those 
engaged in it, that we can tell more of what 
we hope to do in the future than of anything 
we have actually done in the past. 

The oil mill industry is each year becom- 
ing a business of gradually narrowing mar- 
gins. We all that the old careless 
days when we bought a ton of’ seed, crushed 
it without any great anxiety as to the ex- 
act cost of manufacture, and not much more 
care as to the quantity and quality of the 
product, are gone forever, and in their stead 
the time is upon us to know and to apply 
every possible aid to economy in manufac- 
ture, to increase in quantity and improve in 
quality the product made. It is in this ef- 
fort and this spirit that the oil mill is being 
led into the manufacture of commercial fer- 


know 


tilizers, that the day is coming when every 
oil mill, even the smallest, will have its fer- 
tilizer department, and when a familiarity 
with this will be as necessary as at present 
is an acquaintance with any department of 
the mill, to the man who would seek a super- 
intendent’s position. 

Not that he should know all about fertil- 
This is a wide field in- 
deed, and can be covered by none in less 
than the study of a lifetime, and by few 
even with this. But he should have some 
knowledge of the main elements that go to 
make up fertilizers and the means and ma- 
chinery for their combination. Fortunately 
for us who have already passed many of the 
years in which we may hope to gather learn- 
ing, this is not an extremely difficult thing 
to acquire. 


izer by any means. 


The Three Fertilizer Elements, 


All commercial fertilizers, no matter of 
what made or in what combination pre- 
pared, contain but three elements of plant 
food, ammonia or nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash. These may be and are derived 
from many sources, and in various forms, 
but no matter what these are, the original 
elements are always the same, with at least 
one of these present. In our cottonseed meal 
we have one of the very best, if not the best, 
source of ammonia known to chemistry. Hav- 
ing, then, one of these materials already at 
hand, and being familiar with its manufac- 
ture and composition, we have only the other 
two to get and their combination in proper 
proportion to learn. The subject is not a 
difficult one. 

Phosphoric acid is supplied in many forms, 
but principally from the almost inexhaustible 
beds of phosphoric rock of North and South 
Carolina, Florida and Tennessee, which after 
being mined are ground to a powder and 
treated with sulphuric acid, thus becoming 
the acid phosphate of commerce. Potash is 
even more restricted in its available source 
of supply, being almost exclusively the prod- 
uct of one or the other of the several potash 
salts mined in Germany and imported into 
this country in enormous quantities for many 
purposes, that particular one most generally 
used by the fertilizer trade being known as 
kainit. 

The advantages for or necessities of fer- 
tilization it is not necessary to point out. 


These are things already past the stage of 
argument in many foreign countries, and in 
all the older States of our own, and fully 
evidenced by enormous increase in the sale 
of fertilizers every year. This, beginning in 
insignificant proportion in a few districts in 
Georgia only a little while before the war, 
has now grown to over seven million tons in 
the Southeastern States alone last year, and 
is spreading over a rapidly widening area 
with each season. 


Need of Fertilization. 


The lands of the great Mississippi Valley, 
that have always been regarded as the very 
synonym of agricultural fertility, are already 
being fertilized by progressive planters, and 
the broad prairies of Texas, that have needed 
only to be “tickled with a hoe to laugh a 
harvest,” must, too, receive this artificial aid 
to enable them to keep their place in the 
great march of agricultural progress. In- 
deed, to us in Texas, rich and productive as 
are our lands, the need of fertilization is 
even greater than that of the less fertile 
lands of the older States. For the insect 
pest that has for the past five years wrought 
such havoc with the cotton crop of south 
and central Texas is slowly but surely 
spreading over the entire State, and with 
every advance teaches us the necessity for 
some means of hastening the maturity and 
increasing the vigor of the cotton plant, and 
this we can most readily accomplish by the 
aid of fertilization. 

Indeed, in this necessity lies the very life 
of our business, and in it the question be- 
comes to us one of vital personal interest. 
The formula is a sadly easy one: no cotton, 
no oil mill—no oil mill, no job. But nature, 
kind and beneficent in all things, is not lack- 
ing in this, so in sending the dreaded boll 
weevil to diminish our seed supply, she has 
put it in our power to counteract his rav- 
ages by improved cultivation and extra fer- 
tilization, and in this fertilization to make 
an added demand for our cottonseed meal. 

As I have said, artificial fertilization con- 
sists in supplying to the growing crops the 
three elements of plant food not inexhaust- 
ibly stored in the soil or the air. Nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash nature has given 
us in the wonderful little cottonseed, and 
through it, in the cottonseed meal, we manu- 
facture one of these elements in lavish pro- 
portions, and both of the others in a lesser 
degree. Cottonseed meal contains not only 
about 8 per cent. of ammonia, but also about 
14, per cent. of phosphoric acid and nearly 
1% per cent. potash, thus giving in itself 
alone a most excellent fertilizing material 
and needing only the addition of such ma- 
terial as will increase the percentage of 
phosphoric acid and potash to the required 
amount, to make a complete fertilizer. 

Happy, therefore, is that mill that has 
prepared the way for fertilization and the 
manufacture of fertilizer by the proper cul- 
tivation of its home trade in cottonseed meal. 
For with that accomplished, half the labor 
in teaching the people the value of fertiliz- 
ing has been accomplished. But whether or 
not this has been done, we who have seen the 


rapidly increasing use of the fertilizer in 
other States, and watched the magnificent re- 
sults it has produced, need make no heavy 
drafts upon our imaginations to see the day, 
not far distant, when to apply the requisite 
fertilization to every field will be as common 
even in Texas as it is now to plant the seed. 
Through this we hope to see home demand 
for cottonseed meal so increased that the 
shipment of a car of export meal will be an 
event of unusual occurrence, except from a 
seaboard mill. But when the same wagon 
that hauls the seed to the mill will haul 
away the resultant meal as a fertilizer to be 
returned to the soil that produced it, it will 
give increased fertility to the soil and pro- 
duce a more abundant harvest, that in turn 
increases the supply of raw material for the 
mills and gives to both farmer and miller in- 
creased prosperity. 


—? 
COTTON SEED MARKETING SCHEME. 


A Southern commercial genius has de- 
veloped the idea of marketing cotton seed on 
a new basis which, he says, will bring the 
real seller, the cotton planter, and the real 
buyer, the cottonseed oil mill, together on 
a more equitable and economic basis than 
that now in force. The middle man—the 
legitimate commission agent—is to retain his 
place in the system, which safeguards his 
margin and himself while rooting out a 
multiplicity of such agents, and eradicates 
the piling up of costs between the grower of 
seed and the man who finally crushes and 
markets the products. 

The scheme is that of a Georgian. He 
rests the chances of its success upon :ts 
own economic merits. The underlying basis 
of the scheme is a warehouse and factorage 
business. It is possibly akin to the system 
used by the Standard Oil Company in some 
quarters of the country for the distribution 
of its products. In the cottonseed selling 
plan the promoter expects to work on a 
low tonnage basis to be assessed against 
the manufacturer and added to the price at 
which he bids off the sorter of seed. 

The projector will begin operations in 
Georgia, and will make each State a center 
of its own. He thus expects to equalize 
prices and distribution, and thus make it ad- 
vantageous to both seller and factory. 


——— 


COTTON OIL MILLS IN YUCATAN. 


A large soap, stearine and candle factory 
will shortly be erected in Merida, Yucatan, 
by Messrs. C. Lanaus and A. Echanove. The 
same firm is also establishing a new cotton 
oil refinery at Progreso. As an encourage- 
ment to these industrial ventures, the Gov- 
ernment has granted an exemption from im> 
port duties and taxation on machinery and 
raw materials for ten years. 


2 


—_@— 
FORCIBLE IF TRUE. 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get her old doggie a bone. 
But when she got there 
The cupboard was bare 
And so the old doggie said: 
“Damn the meat strike.” 
—New York Sun. 
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MEAT PRODUCERS AT DENVER. 


The gathering last week at Denver of live 
stock men and government officials interested 
in the land question was an important one. 
They did not attempt to settle the packing- 
house strike, as an exchange suggests, either 
by futile peace offerings or plans for more 
“co-operative” packing plants. Instead, they 
confined themselves to the object for which 
they were called together. As a result of the 
meeting, officers of the national government 
are to be informed by resolution that the 
stockmen of the West favor government con- 
trol of all public grazing lands; that the con- 
trol of the ranges and forest reserves should 
be transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture; that the secretary of agriculture 
should classify the vacant lands of the United 
States and Canada and ascertain if there are 
any parts of the ranges that may be leased; 
that the government should decide all local 
questions arising through use of range on local 
grounds; that the rights of the present users 
of the public lands be safeguarded. Con- 
gress will be asked to take up these ques- 
tions without delay, as matters cannot re- 
The con- 
ference was planned by the National Live 
Stock Association and resulting benefits will 
be placed to the credit of that organization. 

\? 


~~ 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products from Atlantic ports for 
week ending August 6, with comparative tables: 


main in their present condition. 











PORK, BARRELS. 
Ney. 1, 
Week Week 1903, 
Aug. 6, Aug. 8, Aug. 6, 
19%. 1903. 1904. 
United Kingdom.... 276 538 32,696 
Continent .......-- 70 373 16,467 
So. and Cen. Am... 255 210 15,689 
West Indies ....... 951 253 49,855 
Br. No. Am. Col... we 150 8,558 
Other countries .... ane 20 1,825 
er 1,552 2,544 125,090 

BACON AND HAMS, 

United Kingdom.... 9,963,064 3 405,795,347 
Comtimemt ..cccccece 538,500 t 48,505,834 
So. and Cen. Am... 44,275 96,525 4,307,388 
West Indies ....... 348,975 229,850 9,753,357 
Be. Mo. Am. Ooh... ceccee i cecvce 57,600 
Other countries .... 2,800 39,075 1,476,100 


seveeseoese 10,897,614 
LARD, 
United Kingdom.... 
Continent 
So. and Cen. 


10,505,144 469,895,626 

POUNDS. 

2,927,213 3,176,229 201,411,679 
7 3 4,606,595 221,213,061 





Am... 


182,470 13,186,262 
West Indies ....... 811,210 26,978,760 
Be. He. Bm. Osh... = crveces 1,215 351,780 
Other countries .... 207,200 1,240 3,218,165 


8.778.959 466,359,707 
WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Bacon and 


DOOR ceccscccuce 5,179,238 


RECAPITULATION OF 








From: Pork, bbls. Hams, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
New York ......-.. 1,520 4,510,825 3,073,340 
DE tttertebinnn  .o0need 1,918,350 359,775 
Portland, Me......2  sscec 784,550 511,500 
ee 56,281 32,004 
TOGMMOND ccccccces rvcoce 34,500 494,528 
CUONEEE cescessss ii seeces §é§ ascees 159,137 
DEE “-Sbécvvecessce 8 Seeese  sentec 12,240 
New Orleans ...... 24 87,450 149,090 
eee 8 38,555,658 97,900 
TOW NETE MeWS.cccs cececs severe 89,724 

TS: nn csecseese 1,552 10,897,614 5,179,238 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 
Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 
1903, 1902, 
to Aug. 6, to Aug. 8, 
1904. 1903. Increase. 
Pork, Ibs........... 25,018,000 23,510,800 1,507,200 
Bacon & hams, Ibs.469,859,626 460,825,370 9,070,256 
BO, Wii cvcennsseed 466,359,707 442,677,053 23,682,652 
—o— 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
PerTon. PerTon. Per 100 
Canned meats......... 7/6 12 16c 
Of] COKC..ccccccccccces 63 56 126 
BQCOM..cc0e cocccccces 7/6 126 16c 
Lard, tierces........... 7/6 12/6 16c 
MOSED. ccccccccccccccce 20/ 25/ 2M 
Butter....... 25 30/ 3M 
Tallow.......++ 7/6 lo/ 16e 
Beef, per tierce........ 1/6 26 16c 
Pork, perbbl........... 16 0 16c 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE IMPROVING. 

The South African trade is more important 
than the casual reader imagines. 
is seeking that custom. 


Commerce 
A large amount of 
the trade goes through Durban, Natal, that 
port being convenient for the lately-disturbed 
territory of the Transvaal and the Orange 
ree State as well as for the rich province 
of Natal itself. Some idea of the importance 
of South Africa as a field for trade may be 
gleaned from the fact that nearly 800 steam- 
ships and 160 sailing vessels entered the port 
of Durban alone during 1903. These craft 
belonged to twenty-one lines and they came 
from nearly every part of the world. Four 
American lines touch at that port and one 
from Canada. The average tonnage of each 
vessel was 2,000 tons and the freight hauled 
was largely of the machinery, implement 
and food kinds. 

In addition to this there is the healthful 
trade of Delagoa Bay, Elizabethport and 
Cape Town. The cured meat industry will 
have a profitable outlet in that quarter for 





PROPOSAL 

OFFICE PURCHASING COMMISSARY 
U. 8. ARMY, 39 WHITEHALL STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., AUGUST 5, 
1904.—Sealed proposals. for furnishing and 
delivering subsistence stores in this city for 
the month of September, 1904, will be re 
ceived at this office until 11 o’clock A. M. on 
August 15, 1904. Information furnished on 
application. containing bids 
should be marked “Proposals for Subsistence 
Stores opened August 15, 1904,” addressed to 
Captain H. G. Cole, Commissary, U. 8S. A. 


Envelopes 








some time to come. The Boer war drained 
heavily upon the energies and vitals of South 
Africa. The revival there is taking place 
and the natural resourceful vitality of 
the country will make that market more 
desirable still during the next year or two, 
when enterprises get going. South African 
trade is greatly braced and increasing in 
every direction. 








EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 


Following were the exports of commodities from New York to foreign points for 
the week ending Aug. 6, 1904, as shown by Lunham & Moore’s statement: 





Oil —Beef.— —Lard.— 

Steamers and Destination. Cake. Cheese.Bacon. Butter. Tcs.& Bbls. Pork. Tes. & Pkgs. 
Lucania, Liverpool ........... oxg?, Ce GF "#cen° Sees Sa Suen. CE 
Bovic, Liverpool ........ccece. 1500 sak. Pita lbs 257 1500 
Teutonic, Liverpool ........... i eet a’ ae 305 1200 
Oe errr 1746 109 2245 are 384 3495 
New York, Southampton....... aa 5 owe 2 Coe 
Minnetonka, London .......... 109 700 20 145 225 3100 
Exeter City, Bristol........... wes a Wien oak Seek che” eae 
Anchoria, Glasgow ........... 201 211 198 185 50 75 80 50 
Bulgaria, Hamburg ............ ate ae 25 178 .... 265 906 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam ........ 4596 i sass “eke 7 vce - 2 ae 
Vaderland, Antwerp .......... 12385 250 SP *Ssas 16 220 1800 
Bremen, Bremen ............. 100 cae - Qe seen 75 900 
La Champagne, Havre......... icine one eons. oem 
Hellig Oelav, Baltic........... 497 . 100 .... 460 350 
I on Satin cane e wa sais 1230 7 120 25 765 550 
Panonnia, Mediterranean ...... wes ance ; a 
Germania, Mediterranean. ....... 840 50 ies 
x0rdon Castle, South Africa.... 577 

TENN a5. 0's wtinsaminaecawiee 22794 819 6043 1223 418 1020 261 3827 18542 

Se OE c.o25 ce abe a ees Kees 12792 2499 6668 2503 659 1068 189 2973 23369 

Same time in 1908.......... 22826 2293 11030 1912 1970 673 3889 31490 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 





STEEL TANKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND ANY CAPACITY 





The slaughter house and meat plant of W. 
H. Keck, at Richmond, Va., was burned re- 
cently. Loss, $3,800. Cause unknown. 

The Marion Tanning Company, of Man- 
nington, W. Va., has been chartered with 
$50,000 capital by CO. E. Jollife, W. H. Fur- 
bee, V. T. Clayton, Mannington; J. A. Jollife, 
Littleton, and A. 
N. C. 

Emmerson, Marlow & Co., of Parsons, 
Kan., are planning to build a $20,000 poultry 
packing house if they secure concessions as 
to water and sewer from the city. 

F. D. Coryell and Hale Powers, of Junc- 
tion City, Kan., are building a small pack- 
ing plant with stock yards, at the railroad 
junction in that city. 

T. F. Goodson, C. P. Deming, J. I. McKin- 
ney and R. S. Hart are the organizers of the 
Conecuh Fertilizer Co., of Evergreen, Ala. 
The capital is $20,000. 

The Lawrence Feed Co., Ltd., of Crowley, 
La., has been chartered with $150,000 cap- 
ital, by P. L. Lawrence, F. M. Pratt and R. 
M. Lawrence. It will manufacture a feed 
for stock from rice bran from which the oil 
has been removed by a secret process. 

The Forest Produce & Manufacturing Co., 
of Monticello, Miss., has been incorporated to 
build a cotton oil mill and engage in other 
business enterprises. The capital is $250,000; 
no names were given. 

Messrs. Miller & Kennard, of Tampa, Fla., 
are in the market for soap making ma- 
chinery. Their office is in the First National 
Bank Building at Tampa. 

The Indiana Cold Storage and Ice Co., of 
Indiana, Pa., is being organized to conduct a 
cold storage plant for wholesale meat deal- 
ers. It will also deal in meats as whole- 
saler. 

Hazlett Bros.’ poultry packing plant at 
Rochester, Ind., was burned on August 7. 
Loss, $20,000, fully insured. The fire in its 
course burned the barns, office, packing plant 
and cold storage house, in which were $10,- 
000 worth of eggs and poultry. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 

The warehouse of Armour & Co. at Ft. 
Smith, Ark., was burned August 4. Loss, 
$15,000. Cause unknown. The building will 
be replaced. 

Roenitz Bros., leather dealers, of Chicago, 
Il, are preparing to build a tannery with a 
capacity of 500 hides per day. The firm has 
not decided upon a location at any city, 
though several are under consideration. 

The storehouse of the G. H. Hammond 
Company at Syracuse, N. Y., was burned 
August 4. The damage to the building was 
about $3,500, and to stock about the same 
amount. 

Leonard Merkel, of Appleton, Wis., will 
engage in the wholesale meat trade. He 
will build an abattoir and cold storage plant 
and get to work as soon as possible. 

Garret A. Layne & Co., of Gallipolis, O., 
have opened a wholesale poultry market and 
produce house. 

F. M. Davies, of Minneapolis, Minn.; A. 
Owen, of Longford, S. D., and Reginald J. 
Healy, of Minneapolis, Minn., have organized 
as F. M. Davies & Co., with $50,000, to deal 
in provisions. 


L. Furbee, of Appalachia, 
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STEEL STORAGE TANKS, CAR TANKS, GRAIN 
TANKS, TANK CARS, CYLINDER TANKS, PRES- 
SVRE TANKS, STEEP TANKS, LARD, SOAP AND 


BLOW CASES, RIVETED PIPE, GENERAL 
PLATE WORK. 323525052 305050505050 50 50505 


NG KETTLES, RENDERING TANKS, 
BOXES, PANS, SHELLS, STACKS, 








WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


CHICAGO 
77 Jackson Boul 
Rooms 14091011 





The packing house of Kimball & Colwell 
at Providence, R. I., was burned August 4. 
Loss, $15,000. Cause unknown. 

L. Everett Helliard and George H. Rausch, * 
of Boston, Mass., have bought the Houston 
tannery at Peabody, and will manufacture 
sole leather there as Rausch, Ellis & Co. 

The C. R. Corwin Co., of Boston, Mass., 
has been organized by Adelbert Carpenter 
and Charles R. Corwin, with $40,000 capital, 
of which $30,000 is paid in, to carry on a 
wholesale provision business. 

The Hecht, Lacer & Larder Co., of Peoria, 
Ill., which manufactures a patented tool tor 
butchers, will erect a factory there. 
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FOREIGN MEAT TARIFFS 


Compiled by Frank H. Hitchcock, Chief Division of Foreign Markets, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


SWEDEN. 
TARIFF OF JANUARY 1, 1899, AMENDED TO 1903. 


Articles imported. 


Fore ign denominations. 


United States equivalents. 


Meet: nit of quantity. Duty. Unit of quantity. Duty. 
Bacon— 
c Crowns. Dollars. 
* nddiinnupatewnsstbhscncecaee Kilogram: ----+.-.++-+ 0.30 Pound...........- 0.036 
DUE kinensnsancdcicciaccectxicens do, trrrrrrereee -20 GO. seveeeeevees +024 
Tare When in tins, 20 per 
cent.; when in brine or salted, in 
$, 40 per cent, 
OEE cn Te Seesiccacicchedsbossases do, os ttrereeees 20 dO. seeeeeeeeeee -024 
Preserved— Crowns. Dollars 
Beef and mutton, in hermetic packing Kilogram (8T0SS).... 0.12 Pound (gross)..... 0.085 
WEEE dibbdeundenncnciiadedecsveren do, tt rrreeeeees +50 Oe teeeeseeeees 061 
ED sknchsccestwasnenisenseksounss do, ot tterreerens +50 dO, eeeeeeeereee 061 
Tare: When in bales, 3 per cent.; 
when in casks, 12 per cent. 
Se EE. Sh ouaciaucdhaeemanankdnoce  ( +07 dO. sseseeeeeeee 009 
Tare: Salted, in casks, 40 per cent. 
Meat products: 
Bet GUD dciiretemackiudanaseneee (: (; 20 dO. ceeeseeeeeee 024 
Tare: In casks, 17 per cent. 
Oleonmargarine (imitation butter) Ce 20 dO. seeeeereeees 024 
Tare: In boxes or casks, 15 per cent. 
et  anicokesiusetiicenttraasnaes do, s+ eeeeeveeee 20 dO. - se eeeeeeeee 024 
Tare: In casks or butts, 15 per cent. 
Tallow— 
POMEOD caesccnvcvacesesseneececes : ( 20 GO. wceccesseces 024 
Tare: In casks, 17 per cent. 
GED ccceccvcsscetacesscsocooccccosneseeccese 60006eoneese Free, — seeeeseceseeseces Free 
DE, ccchetes ucla nabadabekenediwenes Kilogram (gross)... -09 Pound (gross)..... -OIr 
Tare In tins, 13 per cent. 
All other— 
Dt ipaphiadeéenkiestrennwse bide wubedenmadentonandeneses Free, — weeeesecreeeeceecs Free, 
IRD cvccwansteanreddeersdd Ad valorem........+++. 15 per ct. Ad valorem ...... 15 per ct. 








Oil Tanks on Steel orn Wooden Cars 





Strictly According to Penaa. R. R. 
Requirements. 


ANY OAPAOITY 


ANY PURPOSE 
Write Us 


Warren City Tank & 
Boiler Works, 


WARREN, 0. 
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THE HOG INDUSTRY 


Condensed from Bulletin No. 47, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
By George M. Rommel, B.S.A., Expert in Animal Husbandry. 


(Continued.) 


The Labor Cost of Feeding. 


In experiments in pork production investi- 
gators almost invariably disregard the expense 
of care and labor, estimating that this will be 
covered by the value of the manure made and 
the saving in expense of marketing crops. 
This is always more or less of an obstacle in 
applying the results of experiments to actual 
farming conditions, for the manure is not al- 
was carefully saved on the farm. Linfield, of 
the Utah labor cost as 


shown by the experience of some of the cream- 


Station, studied the 


eries in his State that were feeding large num- 
bers of hogs, and states the result of his in- 
quiries as follows: 


One creamery reports that one man would 
feed 1,000 hogs, clean all the pens each day, 
and draw the grain feed from the mill 2 miles 
distant. Another says that one man does all 
the work of feeding and cleaning out the pens 
for 500 hogs in five hours each day. The 
wages paid in each case was about $1 per 
day. 

At both creameries the hogs are purchased 
when weighing from 50 to 100 pounds each, 
though some few are heavier. The hogs are 
crowded from the start, and at most not more 
than 100 days are required to fit the hogs for 
market, and in this time 100 to 125 pounds 
have been added to the live weight of each hog. 

By putting all of the above figures together 
we find that it costs five hours’ labor or 50 
cents to look after 500 hogs for one day, or 
$50 to look after 500 hogs for one hundred 
days. This is 10 cents for 1 hog for one hun- 
dred days, or for 100 pounds gain, which gives 
one-tenth of a cent as the labor cost of pro- 
ducing 1 pound of live weight of hog. It is 
thus evident from the results of these prac- 
tical men that when handled in large num- 
bers, as hogs may be at a creamery, the labor 
is a very small item in growing the hogs. If 
the value of the gain was reckoned at 4 cents 
per pound the labor cost of producing the 
pork was but 2% per cent. of its selling price. 


Lest these results be misleading, Linfield 
calls attention to the fact that the conditions 
were almost ideal for the greatest economy, 
‘short fed,” and all feeding 
appliances and pens were so arranged as to 
have in view the greatest possible saving of 
At another creamery, where*the hogs 
were raised on the place and fed until they 
were fifteen months old and the accommoda- 


the hogs were 


labor. 


tions were not so good, the cost reported was 
as large for 300 hogs as the others reported 
for 1,000 head. It is pointed out that, on the 
average farm, where the number of animals is 
much smaller, and milk usually be 
hauled back to the farm, the labor cost will 
be very much greater. 


must 


Pasture and Pasture Substitutes. 


The Utah Station has devoted considerable 
study to the effect and value of pasture for 
pigs that are on a grain ration. The pastures 


used were made up of mixed grasses and 
alfalfa. The Utah problem in pork produc- 
tion is defined as the 
amount of grain and a maximum amount of 
alfalfa, milk, and whey, or other cheap foods.” 
The following table shows the result of four 


seasons’ study of this problem, where rations 


use of “a minimum 


of grain and and grain alone 


compared : 


pasture were 


Feed 

eaten 

per 

Feed Average 100 

eaten Total daily _ Ibs. 
daily. gain. gain. gain. 
Ration. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Grain and pasture 4.72 247 1.21 385 
Grain 4.05 185 94 430 


These results strongly favor the use of pas- 
ture when feeding pigs under conditions simi- 
lar to those that exist in Utah. In every re- 
spect the pigs on pasture show better results 
than those that had no pasture; the total gain 
per nead average 33 per cent. greater for the 
pigs on pasture than for those on grain alone; 
the average daily gains were nearly 29 per 
cent, greater, and there was a saving of more 
than 10 per cent. in the feed per 100 pounds 
gain for the pigs on pasture. 

The converse of the Utah experiments is 
shown by two experiments by Morrow and 
Bone in Oklahoma. Two lots of 4 pigs each 
were placed in half-acre alfalfa lots, one being 
given a full feed of grain and the other receiv- 
ing none. In eight weeks the lot without 
grain had gained only 68 pounds, or 17 pounds 
each, and those having grain gained 324 
pounds, or 81 pounds each. A sow with a lit- 
ter of 5 pigs was in the same lot with the 
grain-fed pigs. The sow gained 61 pounds in 
thirty-five days, when she was removed. Her 
5 pigs made a total gain of 146 pounds in the 
first five weeks and 96 pounds during the suc- 
ceeding period of three weeks. The grain fed 
these pigs amounted to only 221 pounds per 
100 pounds gain. 

Four tests were made in Utah to determine 
the value of pasturing pigs that are receiving 


a ration of grain, milk and whey. One test 
was made with pasturing pigs that were re- 


ceiving milk and whey, but no grain. The 
ratio of milk to grain by weight was 5:1 at 
the start and 3:1 at the close in the second and 
third tests. In the fourth test the grain was 
limited to one-half the quantity fed the other 
lots, but all the milk and whey was given 
that the pigs would take. The pigs that re- 
ceived the grain and dairy by-product ration 
were fed in pens. 

The results of the first test bear out previ- 
ous experience with attempts to make pork on 
without grain, 


pasture the gains 


given are fairly good and better than might be 


although 


expected on a pasture containing only a small 
amount of alfalfa. The addition of skim milk 
In the 


experiments where grain was fed no advantage 


did not prove beneficial in any way. 


accrued through the use of pasture, except that 
the pasture lots consumed nearly 300 pounds 
less milk per 100 pounds gain than those in 
pens. At 15 cents per 100 pounds, this means 
a difference of 45 cents per 100 pounds of pork 
made. The difference in grain fed was nearly 
20 pounds per 100 pounds of pork made in 
favor of the pen-fed lots. 

These results are evidence in support of the 
idea that the effect of dairy by-products and 
succulent feed in the ration is similar, and 
that to get the greatest amount of gain at the 
least expenditure of feed only one of the sup- 
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plementary feeds is necessary; that the addi- 
tion of pasture to a ration which already con- 
tains a large amount of dairy by-products is 
superfluous; and that the only advantage to 
be gained by such a method of feeding is the 
exercise obtained by the pigs on pasture. 

At the Utah Station Linfield fed six lots of 
3 pigs each, in two tests, to study the value of 
rations of grain milk, grain 
alone, and milk alone. Both tests were con- 
ducted during the summer and fall of the same 


composed and 


year. In one test the pigs had the run of a 
pasture of mixed grasses in which was a large 
amount of alfafa. The only pigs that showed 
better results in pens than on pasture were 
milk. “Those 


grain alone on pasture gave very much larger 


those on grain and receiving 
gains, required less feed per 100 pounds gain, 
and ate more feed than those receiving grain 
alone in pens. Linfield suggests that either 
the exercise or the feed obtained by the run on 
pasture gave these pigs greater appetite amd 
enabled amount of 


them to digest a greater 


feed daily. The fact that neither of the other 
lots showed a marked advantage from pasture 
might be explained by the skim milk in the 
ration. It is perhaps a safe proposition that 
in feeding pigs the best results will follow the 
use of dairy by-products, roots, or pasture, in 
connection with grain, but that it is superflu- 
ous to combine two of these supplementary 
feeds, as their action on the digestive system 
seems to be similar. When attempts are being 
made to prevent disease, however, the advan- 
tage of ample exercise must not be overlooked. 

Corn Compared with Wheat on Alfalfa Pas- 
ture.—At the Nebraska Station, Burnett and 
Smith placed three lots of 6 pigs each on 
alfalfa lots one-fourth acre in area. 
The pigs were Tamworth-Duroc Jersey cross- 
breds. Lot I. was fed ground corn: Lot IL., 
a ration composed of 95 per cent. ground corn 
and 5 per cent. dried blood, and Lot III. re- 
ceived ground wheat. In addition to the pas- 
ture, all the pigs had one week on rape. The 
experiment lasted forty-two days. The cost 
of feed in this experiment was, for corn, $1 
per hundredweight ; wheat, $1.10 per hundred- 
weight, and dried blood, $2.50 per hundred- 


pasture 
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SwiftSics 


Mutton, Lamb, Veal, Pork, and Provisions 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCH HOUSES 
NEW YORK 


West 39th Street Market, 668-670 West 39th Street 

Westchester Avenue Market, 769-771 Westchester Avenue 

West Harlem Market, 130th Street and Tweifth Avenue 

Eleventh Avenue Market, Eleventh Avenue, bet. 34th and 35th Streets 
Murray Hill Market, Foot East 31st Street 


West Side Slaughter House ) 
West Side Market j 964-666 West goth Street 


JERSEY CITY 


Wayne Street Market, Corner Wayne and Grove Streets 
Ninth Street Market, 138 Ninth Street 














Barclay Street Market, 105 Barclay Street 

Gansevoort Market, 22-24 Tenth Avenue 

West Washington Market, West and Bloomfield Streets 
Thirteenth Street Market, 32-34 Tenth Avenue 
Manhattan Market, W. 35th Street and Eleventh Avenue 


BROOKLYN 


Williamsburg Market, 100-102 North Sixth Street 
Brooklyn Market, 182-184 Ft. Greene Place 
Atlantic Avenue Market, 74-76 Atlantic Avenue 
Ft. Greene Sheep Market, 172 Ft. Greene Place 





Swift & Company New York 


Central Office, Nos. 32-34 Tenth Avenue 


weight The 


results are so close together that 


a slight change in the prices of feed would 
change the relative rank of these rations. The 
value of pasture is apparent when these re- 


sults are compared with those of the experi- 


ment at this station with wheat and other 
grains. 
At the Utah Station Foster and Merrill 


conducted two tests to observe the effect of 


maintaining pigs on pasture alone. According 
to Henry, no station has shown that pigs can 
be successfully maintained on pasture alone if 
the test reported from the Utah Station is 
excepted. The further investigations at this 
station on this line are therefore of much in- 
terest. 
, 


In 1898 a comparison was made of mixed 
pasture and alfalfa pasture. The pigs were 
about five months old at the beginning of the 
test, had been fed grain and milk, and were in 
a very thrifty condition. Both lots had ac- 
running water. The experiment in 
1899 was in some ways a continuation of that 
of 1898. Two lots of pigs were used; both 
were on alfalfa pasture, but they differed in 
age. Lot I. consisted of 3 pigs about four 
months old, and Lot II. of 3 pigs about seven 
months old and nearly twice as heavy as those 
in Lot I. 

These experiments do not change one’s opin- 
ion regarding the value of pasture alone for 
mixed pasture and the other on alfalfa pasture. 
The effect of this method of feeding on the 
appearance of the pigs was very marked; in 


cess to 





the 1898 test this was particularly commented 
upon. “The plump rounded forms gave place 
to large coarse frames and large stomachs. At 
the end of the experiment they looked very 
much larger than at the beginning, but the 
scales failed to show any gains. What is said 
above would also apply to the mixed pasture 
set, only in that ease the eye was not so badly 
deceived—small gains were made.” In 1899 
pigs that were receiving small amounts of feed, 
either milk or grain in addition to pasture, 
were found to have made gains very nearly in 
proportion to the amount of extra feed given 
which Foster and Merrill regard as evidence 
that the pasture supplied enough feed for 
maintenance only. 


(To be continued.) 
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VEGETABLES vs. MEAT 
Those who kick at the supposedly high 


prices of meats fly off at a tangent and advo- 
cate the eating of vegetables for the double 
purpose of diet and “trust busting.” Very 
few people know the relative value of vege- 
tables 


seem to realize that few vegetables have even 


as a food. The vegetarian does not 


reasonable food value. There are a few nutri- 
tious vegetables. Peas are highly nutritious. 
So are some beans. Turnips, tomatoes, string 
beans, cabbage, carrots, and most garden truck 
little nutrition. 


possess very Even potatoes 


are not nutritious. They are chalky and fat- 
tening. But fat is not nerve, bone, muscle or 
healthful tissue. 

There is another point which the vegetable 
crank overlooks, if he ever stopped to think of 
it, and that is this: A dollar’s worth of vege- 
tables, even in summer time, when they are 
cheap, will not go any further in the diet than 
that amount invested in meat. The cheaper 
cuts of beef are as nutritious as are the ex- 
pensive ones. A good “chuck” steak can be 
had for 10c. per pound. So can other cuts. 
A pound will make two good meals for one 
man, and there is more nourishment in this 
pound of beef than there is in ten cents worth 


of any vegetable the same man can buy, if 


onions be made the exception. if the 


same eater devours the conventional quart of 


Even 


potatoes in two meals he will not be as well 
and strongly fed as upon the dime’s worth of 
beef. 

The vegetable man always makes his com- 
parison with the expensive or fancy cuts of 
beef. Soup meats have a plebeian name, but 
they are rich in food value even after being 
boiled for soup, inasmuch as only about 15 
per cent. of the nutrition has been extracted. 
Corned beef. cuts are as low as 4c. per pound 
and they are both appetizing and strengthen- 
ing. 

It is an old delusion that vegetables are 


both better and cheaper than meat for the 


diet. They are neither. Vegetarians are, 
necessarily, not found among the hard manual 
laborers of the country. They are of the 


physically inactive class. The man of brawn 
needs meat and it is cheaper than the truck of 
the garden as a food. 


&. 


* 


WILL NOT HAVE IT 


There is a disposition on the part of some 








large shippers to attempt the export of live 
cattle to Germany for slaughter there. While 
England will take the best grade of native 
beef and pay the price, the same cannot be 
said of Germany. It may not pay to ship 


off-grade cattle to any part of Europe, 
though the best grasser grade in Germany 
brings a good price. Most of the German 
beef cattle are ungraded, except that they 
show a tendency to the dairy and scrub 
breed. The two-purpose cow is more preva- 
There are few 
Most 


of the beeves come from the little farm lots, 


lent in the Holstein type. 


large domestic herds in the country. 


their mothers having to furnish milk for 
the families as well as steers for the abat- 
toir. 

While Germany just now might be a good 
market for medium grade American cattle, 
it may be safely assumed that such a live 
stock invasion would be so strenuously re- 
sisted by ex parte ante and post mortem in- 
spections as to kill the scheme in its in- 
ception. Germany’s agragrian element has 
but one purpose—the exclusion of American 
meats, alive or dead. The means used will 
be to that end, the methods will not be the 
most scrupulous. The best advice to the con- 
templators of this step, couched in the lan- 
guage of New York’s Bowery statesman is, 


“Forget it!” 








- 
BLOW TO MEAT RAISERS 
Nothing will tend to depress American live 

stock prices more than a prolonged meat 

strike. The world’s commerce has got prices 
on such narrow margins that any added item 
of cost or uncertain circumstance is an em- 


bargo upon trade. The meat strike hits the 





live stock shipper first at the point of ship- 
ment. The railroads decline to receive stock 
except at shippers’ risk and subject to strike 
conditions. That means that the slaughterer 
may get his supplies in a few days, or it 
may be not for weeks. Live stock cannot 
go forward under this load of expense and 
That is the first blow the live 
the hands of the 


When the stock reach market they 


uncertainty. 


meat man _ receives at 
unionist. 
have to be killed under strike conditions, 
That de- 


That is the second 


which are inexpensive in a way. 
creases demand for stock. 
blow the cattleman gets. By the time the 
meat reaches the consumptive market the 
public press has so frightened and demoralized 
as to kill demand 
That is the third blow to the 
seller of steers. 

Look back block 
through the meat plant to the ranch. What 


the consumers of beef 
considerably. 
butcher’s 


from the 


is the aspect? The demand for carcass beef 
has fallen off nearly 50 per cent., the ship- 
ment of beeves to market has fallen off that 
much, and the prices and demand for live- 
stock are weak. Meat strikes hit the stock 
raiser hardest. 

GERMANY HIT HERSELF 

Germany is now feeling a reaction in her 
leather trade, due to. the false momentary 
stimulus given her hide industry by the arti- 
Under 
this stimplus German tanners sprang up all 
This was helped by the 
good condition of the local leather trade prior 


ficial effect of the Agrarian meat law. 
over the empire. 


to 1900. The relapse set in last year and 
continues until the industry is close to the 
ragged edge of collapse. Germany could not 
take off the higher leather and others would 
not, so both German leather and beef hides, 
in a measure, went begging. The Father- 
land’s live stock industry is feeling the effect. 
This is but another of the boomerangs which 
is returning upon Germany as a result of her 
ill advised meat exclusion act. 


,—s 





HIDES AND LIGHT RUNS 

The light runs of cattle to market for the 
last three weeks have had a visible effect 
upon the tanners. The latter have not been 
able to obtain as large a supply of American 
hides as formerly. The natural effect has 
been a lively competition for those that are 
available. The 
tion with this is that the imports of foreign 


hides have not increased as yet, while the 


remarkable fact in connec- 


export of American leather has increased. 
All this, too, at a time when the home de- 
mand is good and the foreign money and 
In this is found 
Free hide 
logic is not based on such economic and com- 


trading markets are poor. 
a poor argument for free hides. 


mercial conditions as the above. 
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TECHNICAL AND SC 


COLORLESS VARNISH FOR LEATHER. 

Take pale shellac 5 oz.; water, 1 pint; di- 
gest the former in the latter nearly at the 
boiling point of the water until dissolved; 
then strain. To improve the varnish, 1 oz. 
of borax should be added before digestion. 


2, 
— %e —_- 


AROMATIC VINEGAR. 


Dried leaves of rosemary, rue, wormwood, 
sage, mint and lavender flowers, each one- 
half ounce; bruised nutmegs, cloves, angelica 
root, and camphor, each one-fourth of an 
ounce; rectified alcohol 4 0z.; concentrated 
acetic acid, 16 oz. Macerate the materials for 
a day in the alcohol; then add the acid and 
digest for one week longer at a temperature 
of 14 or 15 deg. C. Finally press out the now 
aromatized acid and filter it. 


2, 
“— 


WATERPROOFING LEATHER. 


Add to a boiling solution of common yel- 
low soap, in alum or 
aluminum sulphate, as long as a separation 
of white alumina soap takes place. Allow 
the precipitate to subside, wash it with hot 
water, heat moderately for some time, to ex- 
pel adhering water, and dissolve the semi- 
transparent mass in warm oil of turpentine. 
The solution may be applied by brush, or by 
dipping and rolling. Oil and colors may be 
added to the bath, and the substance dried 
in the air, or more rapidly in a drying room 
at 90 to 100 deg. F., with care, however, to 
prevent fire. 


water, a solution of 


—fp—___ 
GRAPHITE FOR BOILERS. 


A correspondent writes as follows: “We 
find that graphite is as useful in its way for 
the interior of boilers as it is in the form of 
graphite paint for exterior of boilers, such 
as boiler fronts, valves, pipes and iron work 
used in boiler setting. We paint the inside 
of our boilers to prevent scaling, and know 
of other people who do the same, and we 
have seen samples of scales that were re- 
moved from a boiler where graphite had been 
used which thin and even 
scale, and the engineer who had the boilers 
in charge, claimed that it came off the tubes 
with very little jarring, and traces of the 
graphite can be plainly seen, so,that an argu- 
ment that appeared in one of the trade 
papers some time ago that graphite for the 
interior of boilers was ‘detrimental,’ 
not seem to be in keeping with facts.” 


showed a very 


does 


>. 


TANNING FUR SKINS. 

Fur skins are tanned by first removing all 
the useless parts and softening the skins by 
soaking them in water, then remove the fatty 
matter from the inside and soak again in 
warm 








water for an hour. Next mix equal 
parts of borax, saltpeter and sulphate.of soda 
in the proportion of about one-half ounce for 
each skin, with sufficient water to make a 
thin paste; spread this with a brush over the 
inside of the skin, applying more on the 
thicker parts than on the thinner; double 
the skin together, flesh side and 


place it place. After standing 


inward, 


in a_ cool 


twenty-four hours wash the skin clean, and 
apply in the same manner as before a mix- 
ture of one ounce sal soda, one-half ounce 
of borax and two ounces of hard white soap, 
melted slowly together without being allowed 
to boil. 

Fold together the skin and put away in a 
warm place for twenty-four hours. After 
this dissolve 4 oz. alum, 8 oz. salt and 2 oz. 
saleratus in sufficient hot rain water to sat- 
urate the skin. When cool enough not to 
seald the hands, soak the skin in it for 
twelve hours; then wring out and hang it up 
to dry. When dry repeat the soaking and 
drying two or three times till the skin is suf- 
ficiently soft. Lastly, smooth the inside with 
fine sandpaper and pumice stone. 


2, 
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LEATHER CEMENTS. 


A good cement is gutta percha dissolved in 
bi-sulphide of carbon until it is of the thick- 
ness of molasses. The parts to be cemented 
must first be well thinned down; then pour 
a small quantity of the cement on the parts 
to be cemented, spreading it well so as to fill 
the pores of the leather; warm the parts over 
a source of heat for about half a minute, ap- 
ply them quickly together and press hard. The 
bottle containing the cement should be tightly 
corked and kept in a cool place removed from 
heat, light or fire. 

Another cement, answering the same pur- 
pose, is made as follows: Mix 10 parts of bi- 
sulphide of carbon with one part of oil of tur- 
pentine, and then add enough gutta percha; 
cut into small pieces, to make a tough, thickly- 
flowing liquid. One essential prerequisite to a 
thorough union of the parts consists in free- 
dom of the surfaces to be joined from grease. 
This may be insured by laying a cloth upon 
the part to be joined and applying a hot iron 
for a time. The cement is then applied to 
both pieces, the surfaces brought in contact, 
and pressure applied till the joint is dry. 





REFINING COTTONSEED OIL. 


For refining cottonseed oil, the most suit- 
able reagent, says the Chemiker Zeitung, is 
caustic soda in the form of a solution of 15 
deg. B. strength. The amount necessary for 
the process is determined by titrating an 
aleoholic-ethereal of the oil with 
decinormal caustic soda and phenolphthalein, 
assisted by gentle heat and agitation, until 
the desired degree of decoloration is obtained. 

In the process of refining, the precipitated 
coloring matter produces a coagulation of the 
soap, which has up to this point remained in 
solution. The oil is said to “break,” the ap- 
pearance of which phenomenon indicates that 
the reaction is complete. The oil is placed 
in a large rectangular tank, and the neces- 
sary amount of soda lye is poured in as a 


solution 


IENTIFIC 


thin stream, the temperature being main- 
tained a little above 20 deg. C., in order to 
prevent the separation of stearin. On the 
other hand, the temperature must not be al- 
lowed to exceed the above limit, or the un- 
decomposed oil will undergo saponification. 
An air jet is employed to ensure the intimate 
mixture of the oil and alkali, this being found 
to act more efficiently than any mechanical 
appliance. 

When the oil is seen to “break,” heat is 
gradually applied by means of a steam coil, 
until the temperature reaches 40 deg. C., and 
then more rapidly to bring it up to 50 to 60 
deg. C., agitation being continued until the 
soap is black from the imprisoned coloring 
matter, and has separated in large flakes, 
which subside when the oil is left to settle. 
A temperature of at least 50 deg. C. is neces- 
sary to secure the balling of the soap. 

Any unnecessary heating of the oil will 
be productive of waste, and impair the flavor 
of the oil. For oil of fair quality, 52 to 55 
deg. C. will usually be sufficient. Should 
the oil on “breaking” appear darker in color 
than is desired, a further addition of lye may 
be given; but this is inadvisable, seeing that 
at this stage it has but little influence on the 
color, and exerts a saponifying action on the 
undecomposed oil. 


—_— 4 —_—__ 


NEW PATENTS. 

765,927. Machine for Holding Refriger- 
ating Tubes. Alexander B. Kohernot, New 
Orleans, La. The combination with a sup- 
port having a depressed open-bottomed tube- 
receiving seat, of tube-engaging means 
mounted on the support and movable in- 
wardly into the seat and into engagement 
with the tube placed therein, said means 
ieaving an unobstructed space beneath the 
seat, and a refuse-receptacle detachably sup- 
ported in said space and arranged to be in 
alinement with the tube placed in the seat. 

765,666. Drying Apparatus. Max Hecking, 
Dortmund, Germany. The combination with 
a horizontal totary drying-drum, means for 
supplying material to and discharging it from 
the latter, and means for passing a current of 
heated gases through said drum adapted to 
drive the material therethrough. of a hollow 
truncated cone arranged near the inlet end 
of the drum for accelerating the passage of 
the material at said inlet end. 


765,834. Apparatus for Making Sulphuric 
Acid. Herman Hegeler and Nicholas L. 


Heinz, Lasalle, Ill. An apparatus, the com- 
bination with a main flue provided with a 
filled section and free open sections before 
and after the filled section, of a fan in the 
free section after the filled section and a 
secondary flue communicating with the main 
flue before and after the filled section and 
provided with a fan. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL VALUES 


Cottonseed meal as a stock food, when 
pure and unadulterated, is of greater value as 
a flesh and milk producer than any other food, 
declares State Chemist R. E. Rose, of Flor- 
ida, who has been making special investiga- 
tions in this direction. Its value as a stock 
food and also as a fertilizer has become wide- 
ly known in the last few years. He declares 
that cottonseed meal stands at the head of 
the list of concentrated flesh and milk form- 
ers, and in proportion to its actual food value 
is the cheapest source of muscle and milk. 

But he also calls attention to the fact that 
the knowledge of these qualities have led 
to an enormous demand for the meal, not 
only in America, but also in Europe, and 
that this demand and the ready sale of cot- 
tonseed meal have caused more or less adul- 
teration and lowering of quality in the prod- 
uct. In a review of the subject he says: 

The same ingredients that makes cotton- 
seed meal a valuable stock food—that is, the 
nitrogen—also gives it its value as a fertil- 
izer. The nitrogenous elements in cottonseed 
meal and similar foods are classed as pro- 
teins. These proteins are simply the nitro- 
gen, multiplied by 6.25. The dairyman and 
stockman desire that the protein content of 
the feed be expressed in the guarantee; the 
gardener and fruitgrower desire to know the 
nitrogen or ammonia content of their fertfl- 
izer. 

These terms, nitrogen, ammonia and pro- 
tein, as here used, are identical and mean 
the same substance; they ‘are simply differ- 
ent forms, just as one dollar, ten dimes 
and one hundred cents, mean exactly the 
same amount of money, and are each equiva- 
lent to the other. 

The nitrogen in cottonseed meal, or other 
substances, multiplied “by 1.22 gives the 
equivalent in ammonia; while the nitrogen, 
multiplied by 6.25, gives the equivalent in 
protein, or the ammonia multiplied by 5.15 
gives its equivalent in protein, and multiply- 
ing the ammonia by 0.814 gives nitrogen. 
Hence the terms, nitrogen, ammonia and pro- 
tein, when so used, are equivalent and in- 
terchangeable. 

Proteins are those nitrogenous substances 
represented by the albumens—the white of 
eggs; by fibrin, muscular tissue, lean meat; 
and casein, the curd of milk. They are 
generally known as flesh or muscle formers. 
When they ferment or decay, they form 
ammonia, an evil smelling gas. 

The nitrogenous substance, multiplied by 
6.25, gives the protein; thus 2 per cent. of 
nitrogen, multiplied by 6.25, equals 18.75 per 
cent. of protein. Or 3 per cent. of nitrogen, 
multiplied by 1.22, is equivalent to 3.666 per 


cent. of ammonia; or 3 per cent. of am- - 


monia, multiplied by 5.15, is equivalent to 
15.45 per cent. of protein. 

Just as one dollar equal ten dimes, or 100 
cents, or tén dimes equals one dollar, I de- 
sire to make it clear that a guarantee, ex- 
pressed in more than one of these terms, is 
misleading; that but one, the ammonia, is 
permissible under the Florida statute and 
rules of the Agricultural Department, and 
to caution dealers not to handle goods having 
equivalents of the materials required in the 
guarantee expressed on the guarantee tag or 
package. 


The fact that some dealers and manufac- 
turers still insist on expressing two or more 
equivalents in their guarantee, is the reason 
for this lengthy explanation. The facts are, 
but one term should be used in expressing 
the nitrogen content of a cottonseed meal or 
fertilizer. The Florida law says that it shall 
be expressed as ammonia. 

The following is copied from a guarantee 
on a brand of “prime” cottonseed meal: 


Per 

Cent. 
PEE Vita ddr aca Wetakadsekdeiesnes 6% 
SE 5.35: aie soa a's $6 Sede a oenen sen 8 
I coe hi ata ash ld nied Gast acc A eal aoe 41 


The obvious intention being to lead the 
purchaser to believe that he is securing 
55% per cent. of foodstuff, when in fact he 
gets 64, per cent. of nitrogen, and nothing 
else—this nitrogen being equivalent to 7.93 
per cent. of ammonia, or equivalent to 40.62 
per cent. of protein. 

Under the Florida law, and the regula- 
tions of the Agricultural Department, this 
guarantee should have expressed the 8 per 
cent. of ammonia only; the buyer, if he de- 
sired to know how much protein he had, by 
simply multiplying the 8 per cent. by 5.15, 
would know he had 40.20 per cent. of pro- 
tein. (The factors used in this article are not 
carried beyond the second decimal, and hence 
are not minutely exact.) 

The State value of the above sample would 
be as follows: 

Ammonia, 8 per cent., multiplied by $3, 
equals $24. 

Bags and bagging, $1.25. 

Or, $25.25 per ton at seaports; had credit 
been claimed in the guarantee for the 2 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid and 1.50 per cent. of 
potash contained in the meal, a further credit 
of $3.65 would be as follows, making a total 
State value of $28.90 per ton. 

Another brand sold as “bright” or “prime” 
meal, has the following guarantee: 

. 


Per 
Cent. 
Ee re ere rer ye 4.12 
PIII. d) 5103 kin aciasieen guemlacdnenaatalece aie 5.00 
EEE. dcacciente dhe ens eu w ak eenaaane nd 25.75 


Implying that there is 34.87 per cent. of 
nitrogenous material guaranteed, when in 
fact the only guarantee under the Florida 
law is the 5 per cent. ammonia, with a State 
value of $16.25, as compared to the first ex- 
ample $25.25, showing a value of $9 per ton 
less than the 8 per cent. goods. 

This low grade meal is: sold as “prime” 
or “choice” meal; 
closely resembles “pure bright meal,” and 
is calculated to deceive the casual observer. 
It is, however, not guaranteed. above 5 per 
cent. ammonia, and hence there could be 
no recovery in case of suit, if the analysis 
shows 5 per cent. ammonia, though the pur- 
chaser bought it for “prime” meal. Prime 
bright cottonseed meal carries not less than 
7.50 per cent. of ammonia (equivalent to 
38.62 per cent. of protein), and generally, as 
shown by analysis of this and other States, 
8 per cent. or more of ammonia, which is 
equal to 41.20 per cent. of protein. 

Dark cottonseed meal, or sea island cot- 
tonseed meal, is guaranteed to carry 5 per 
cent. of ammonia, 2 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid and 1 per cent. of potash. Its State 
value is as follows: 


Ammonia 5 per cent. at $3.......... $15.00 
Phosphoric acid, 2 per cent., at $1.... 
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Its market value is very close to the State 
value. The dark meals are far superior both 
as a fertilizer and as a feed, to the low 
grade or adulterated bright meal; and sell 
for less per ton; it is a pure meal and sold 
upon its merits. 

This is not the case with adulterated 
bright meal, with 444 per cent. or 5 per cent. 
ammonia guaranteed. These meals are adul- 
terated with ground rice hulls, and similar 
valueless materials; and are not only useless, 
but, in fact, harmful to any animal. Buy- 
ers should examine the tags on their pur- 
chases, and accept no “bright meal” with a 
guarantee of less than 7.50 per cent. of 
ammonia; no dark meal with less than 5 per 
cent. of ammonia; make-no allowance; do 
not consider at all the protein or nitrogen, 
if stated, as it is all covered or expressed 
by the ammonia guarantee. 

.You can convert the ammonia intq pro- 
tein, if you desire, by multiplying by 5.15; 
or, into nitrogen by 0.824, exactly as you 
can convert your dollars into dimes by mul- 
tiplying by 10, or into cents by multiplying 
by 100, and though the figures may be in- 
creased, the values are not changed. 

By the rules of the Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association “choice” meal must contain at 
least 8 per cent. of ammonia (equivalent to 
41.19 per cent. of protein); and “printe” 
meal must contain at least 8 per cent. of 
ammonia, or, if from the South Atlantic 
States, 7.50 per cent. of ammonia (equiva- 
lent to 38.62 per cent. of protein). 

This is the standard fixed for “choice” 
or “prime” meal by reputable manufacturers. 
If less than this amount of ammonia, 7.50 
per cent. or 8 per cent., is guaranted on 
“choice” or “prime” meal it has undoubt- 
edly been adulterated. 

I am pleased to say that our Florida manu- 
facturers, the Florida Cotton Oil Company, 
at Jacksonville and Tallahassee, the Florida 
Manufacturing Company, at Madison (which 
make dark meal only); the Pensacola Cot- 
ton Oil Company, and the mills of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, generally, 
have been found to meet their guarantees 
and frequently exceed them. 

I also note that the proportion of hulls 
in most meals examined this season is 
greater than formerly, redacing the ,am- 
monia content proportionately. 

Most of the low grade, adulterated goods 
are offered as prime meal, though not guar- 
anteed above 4% per cent. or 5 per pent. 
of ammonia, and are generally; found in 
the northern part of ‘the State, park rly 
in the northern tier of counties. is [con- 
dition is very largely due to the indifference 
or carelessness of the dealers and consufners 
themselves. If the buyer insists; upon pure 
goods—7.50 per cent. or 8 per-.cent.—and 
refuses to accept adulterated material, and 
demands the guarantee be on each sack; and 
under our law declines to pay for goods not 
meeting the guarantee, the sale of such goods 
will soon cease. ; 

Instances, however, are known where two 
lots of meal, one with a guaranteqg of 8 
per cent. of ammonia, the other with 4 guar- 
antee of 41%4 per cent. of ammonia, were 
offered at the same time and place at that 
same price by a local dealer to his customers 
(for which he had paid the same pride per 
ton), and in many instances the consamers 
preferred the 41% per cent. goods, as; they 
“looked better,” in spite of the guarantee 
on the tags, one offering 8 per cent., the 
other 414 per cent. of food value. In. both 
cases the guarantees were upheld by analy- 
sis; one lot was worth $24 per ton, the other 
$13.50. per ton, relatively. Both sold for 
$1.35 per hundred pounds at retail, or $27 per 
ton. ‘In this case, the dealer and consumer 
were both defrauded, though the dealer would 
be liable in damages to the consumer. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Boulder Cold Storage & Ice Company, of 
3oulder, Colo., has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital, by George W. Teal, John 
McInnis, T. J. Werley, Geo. F. Fonda, Ernest 
LeN. Foster, T. J. Sipple and §S. S. Sleeth. 

Yakima Artificial Ice Co., of North 
Yakima, Wash., has been incorporated. Cap- 
ital is $30,000. Incorporators: J. A. Hawkes, 
a ie Plant is already in 
operation and supplies nearly all the ice for 
the cities and towns in Yakima Valley. 

Farmers’ Creamery Co., of Helfa, Emmet 
Co., Ia., has been organized with $6,000 cap- 
ital by P. C. Jensen, J. C. Hotchkiss et al. 

Epworth Creamery Co., of Dubuque 
County, Ia., has reincorporated with $3,000 
capital, by W. J. Barton, president, and J. 
D. Burrell, secretary. 

Fayetteville Creamery Co., of Fayetteville, 
N, Y., has increased its capital from $10,000 
to $15,000. 

North Harpersfield Creamery Co., of North 
Harpersfield, N. Y., has been chartered with 
$2,000 capital by C. J. Pierce, E. U. Dayton 
and J. B. Johnson. 

Zeltner Brewing Co., of New York City, 
has been incorporated. The capital is $600,- 
000, amd the incorporators are C. G, Story, 
Robt. Flaherty and R. D. Woodward, of 
New York. 


Hughes et al. 


. 
Cuba Ice Manufacturing and Development 


Co., of Birmingham, Ala., has increased its 
capital from $100,000 to $250,000, and reduced 
the par value of each share of stock from 
$100 to $10. 

Castroville Creamery Co., of Castroville, 
Tex., has been incorporated by Charles L. 
Marty and Joseph Keller. The capital is 
$6,000. : 

Masontown Ice Company, of Masontown, 
Pa., has been chartered with $10,000 capital 
by Ewing A. Hibbs, Uniontown; Frank E. 
Maddes, Louis Hunsacker, Thomas A. Hoover, 
Ray J. Anderson, Charles A. Ritchie and 
Patrick H. Ralston, Masontown. 

Clyde Park Creamery Company, of Clyde 
Park, Mont., has been incorporated by Ed- 
gar Gibson, G. W. Henwood, L. F. Mize, J. E. 
Staniger and C. A. Arnet, of Clyde Park, and 
Henry Shaodat, of Livingston, and G. M. 
Coe, of Mayersburg, as directors. The capital 
is $10,000, divided into $10 shares. 

Consumers’ Ice Company, of Des Moines, 
Ia., has been chartered. The capital is $10,- 








000. The company will wholesale and retail 
ice. The directors are M. J. Brackett, E. N. 
Talley, W. E. Kooker and J. Bunz. 


2, 
——*. 


FIRES AND ACCIDENTS. 


A. Stewell’s ice 





Fred house at New Bed- 
ford, containing 600 tons of ice, was burned 
Aug. 1. Cause unknown. Loss, $1,800. 

Esch Brothers & Robe Ice Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., has lost its houses at Aurora, 
Ill., by fire, which started Aug. 5. Nine Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad freight cars were 
also burned. The loss on the cars is $2,000 
and on the ice and houses, $13,000. Cause 
unknown. 

The repair shops of the American Refrig- 
erating Transit Company, at St. Louis, Mo., 
were burned Aug. 9. The loss is $300,000. 
Sixty-five cars were also burned. The plant 
and cars were fully insured. The cause is un- 
known. 

The large cold storage house at South Lima, 
near Rochester, N. Y., was entirely destroyed 
by fire on Aug. 10, when nearly half the town 
was wiped out. The loss was $50,000. Cause 
unknown. 


2, 
“— 


ICE NOTES. 


The Clinton Electric Light and Ice Com- 
Clinton, La., will unite with the 
Clinton Cotton Oil Mill Co.. under one man- 
agement. 

The Electric Light and Ice Company, of 
Leonard, Tex.,. has increased its capital from 
$15,000 to $20,000. 

The Co-Operative Meat Association of Oak- 
land, Cal., will build a large cold storage ware- 
house. The building will be put up near 
Modesto, Cal., and with the ice making depart- 
ment and meat rooms will cost about $100,000. 

The Griffin Ice Company, of Lawrence, 
Kan., has successfully installed a 25-ton ma- 
chine. The 7,000 tons of natural ice put up 
last winter by the company was lost in the 
floods last spring and the ice plant was built 
to replace the ice houses. 

The Suburban Ice Manufacturing and Cold 
Storage Company, of Evansville, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital from $60,000 to $80,000. 

The Retail Grocers Ice Company, of Little 
Rock, Ark., has elected the following direc- 
tors: C. J. Kramer, Adam C. Penzel, James. 
Chapple, August Probst, M. Kirst, George 
Eickhoff, R. A. Furth, Dr. O. P. Robinson and 
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G. W. Thomas. The directors then re-elected 
the officers for the coming year. 
The Gilroy Ice and Laundry 
Gilroy, Cal., 

ice plant. 

F. W. Griffith has purchased the ice 
ness of J. L. Gibbs Cal. 

The Home Ice and Cold Storage Company, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., will build a $30,000 cold 
storage house at 660-5 South Alameda street, 
at once. 

The 
Denver, Col., 


Company, at 
has doubled the capacity of its 


busi- 
at Carters, 


Colorado Iee and Storage Company of 


has opened its new plant at Col- 
fax and Second streets. 

N. M. 
Okla. T., 
30 ton ice making machine. 

G. W. Van Buskirk and 
Tampa, Fla., are trying to interest capital in 
building a 50-ton ice plant and cold storage in 
a section of that State now without ice and 
refrigeration of any kind. 

R. N. Ray, of Indiana, Pa., is one of the 
promoters of the Indiana Cold Storage and Ice 
Company, with $50,000 capital. The company 
will put up a large cold storage plant. 

The Merchants’ Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany, of Terre Haute, Ind., has bought ground 
adjacent to its present plant and will build an 
addition there next year. 

H. C. Meyer, of Ocean Park, Cal., is in 
New York City making arrangements to form 
a company to build an ice plant at Ocean 
Park next spring. 

Harrington & Moore, of the Independent 
Market at Santa Cruz, Cal., will immediately 
build a cold storage department. 

The Beatrice Creamery Company, of Bea- 


Chambliss, of P. O. Box 402, 


states he is in the market for a 


Geary, 
20 to 


Company, of 


trice, Neb., has purchased the local branch of 
the Waterloo Creamery Company, of Waterloo, 
In., at Des Moines, Ia. The intention is to 
make Des Moines the central station for the 
many branches of the Beatrice Creamery Com- 
and to build a cold storage warehouse 
there for butter and eggs and cheese, at a cost 
of $50,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Consumers’ Ice 
Pine Bluff, Ark., the directors 
and officers were re-elected for another term. 


pany, 


Company, of 


Contract has just been let for a large addi- 
tion to the building occupied by the plant of 
the Fort Smith Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
The building will be of brick and will 
be used for cold storage purposes. 

About a month ago the plant of the Hygi- 
enic Ice Company on the corner of Common- 
wealth, Howard and Gerard strets, Roxbury, 
Mass., was sold at auction by John F. 

trustee, to Philip H. Glatfelter. 
Deeds making a formal transfer of the prop- 
erty have just been filed for record in the Suf- 


pany. 


Boston, 
Perkins, 





Cc. B. COMSTOCK 


Refrigeration 
Architect a Engineer 


Union Stock Yards, 
Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Specialist in the DESIGNING and BUILD- 
ING of PACKING HOUSES, ICE, POWER 
and CREAMERY PLANTS. Upon appli- 
cation I will send to prospective builders 
a partial list of PLANTS I designed. 








——_ 
folk registry. The property comprises brick 
buildings, tanks and boilers and together with 
21.500 feet of land has a valuation of $79,000, 
of which $14,000 is on the land. 

The new ice plant at Flemingsburg, Ky., has 
been placed in commission, 





my" 


( w. H. BOWER, GEORGE R. BOWER, 
General Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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WERLIIN VALVE 


GENTS, 
NEW YORK CITY, 100 William St., Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
BOSTON, 45 Kilby St., Charles P. Duffee. 
PITTSBURG, 22 Rose St., Pittsburg Trans- 


fer Co. 

BALTIMORE, 1348 Block St., Baltimore 
Chrome Works. 

WASHINGTON, ~ aad Pennsylvania Ave., Lit- 
tlefield, Alvord &'C 

TLANTA, ~All Building, Southern 
Power-Supply Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, Atlantic .Coast Line Ave., 
8. W. Acosta 


NEW ORLEANS, Magazine & Common 8&Sts., 
Finlay, Dicks & Co., Ltd, 
Cc. P. Cal- 


oe, 
* CHICAGO, 16 N. Clark St., F. C. Schapper. 
MILWAUKEE, 136 W. Water 8t., 


9 East Pearl St., 


Ware 

KANSAS CITY, 717 Delaware St., 0. A. 
wn Co. 

OMAHA, 1013 Leavenworth St., Wm. M 





LIVERPOOL, Adelphi Bank Chambers, Peter 
. = McQuie & Son. 
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Citizens of Ozark, Ark., are promoting the 
formation of a company to build an ice plant. 

The Lynchburg Diamond Ice Company, of 
Lynchburg. Va., is building a cold storage 
warehouse 70 by 40 feet. The walls of the 
building will be entirely of concrete. This is 
the first structure of this kind and size to be 
built from concrete, and the progress of the 
work will be closely watched. 

T. A. Briggs and Company, brewers of EI- 
mira, N. Y., will build a large cold store at a 
cost of $15,000. 

Miscreants entered the ice plant of the Gal- 
lipolis Ice Company, at Gallipolis, Ohio, on 
August 7, during the evening. and closed and 
opened valves and changed the working parts 
of the machinery about so that when the plant 
was started up the next day several hundred 
dollars’ damage was done before the vandalism 





was discovered. There was no clue to the per- 
petrators of this cowardly deed. 

The officers chosen for the Co-Operative Ice 
and Cartage Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
cently chartered in Maine with $300,000 capi- 
tal, are as follows: Richard Haessler, presi- 
dent; W. E. Burke, vice-president; H. J. 
Matthews, secretary, and Joseph Schreik, 
treasurer. Frank P. Burke is the additional 
director. — -&—— 

MICHIGAN COLD STORAGE. 

The egg, butter, cold storage and produce 
men of Michigan met in Lansing in July and 
perfected a State organization. Their pur- 
pose is to promote good feeling in the trade, 
secure proper consideration for their business 
from railroads and cold storage facilities in 
trade centers. There were present rep- 
resentatives of all the large cold storage and 


_produce firms in the State, and after talking 


the plans over the following officers were 
elected: 

President, C. C. Hubbell, Marlette; secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. A. Ross, Tecumseh; 
Executive Committee, C. C. Hubbell, Mar- 
lette; F. W. Brown, Detroit; J. E. Weter, 
Richmond; W. H. Comfort, Bad Axe; Com- 
mittee on Organization, H. L. Williams, 
Lansing; C. H. LaFlamboy, St. Louis; F. P. 
Van Buren, Williamston; W. A. Ross, Te- 
cumseh. 

It is not definitely decided, but it is prob- 
able that the name of the organization will 
be the Michigan Wholesale Egg Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Committees to draw a constitution 
and arrange details of organization were ap- 
pointed, and the meeting adjourned to meet 
during August. 
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WE LEAD THE WORLD in excellence of manufacture of 
this class of machinery. 


Facts that are Interesting 


Our machines are stronger in all working parts, simpler in 


and 





THE BRUNSWICK REFRIGERATING CO, 


construction, more efficient in action, cheaper in cost (effi- 
ciency considered) than any ammonia compressor on the 
market. 

The essential features of all ammonia compressors are, 
durability of working parts, efficiency and simplicity of valve 
construction, and freedom from complications. 

We stand ready to guarantee that our COMPRESSOR 
VALVE, which is a valve and safety head combined, HAS 
GREATER EFFICIENCY, with the same amount of power 
expended, THAN ANY VALVE ON THE MARKET. 


The Brunswick Condenser has fifty per cent. fewer joints 
to keep tight. Twenty-five per cent. more condensing power, 
and (considering efficiency), is very much cheaper than any 
other make 

Write for detailed drawings of our valves, compressors, 
condensers, etc., and COMPARE THEM WITH OTHER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


We guarantee every claim we make. We invite a most 
searching investigation, and finally, we guarantee every plant 
we install 
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Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES.—The strike situation 
is improving here and at Western points, but 
to make up for this it is worse in New York. 
Packers continue to talk higher prices on the 
strength of a good inquiry for hides, but the 
market on strike native steers is easier than 
the prices that packers have been asking for 
these. Native steers are accumulating, and 
there is little likelihood of packers being able to 
sell strike natives at 12\4c., as they were slow 
sale last week at loc. under this figure. Some 
of the largest buyers are still holding out of 
the market on strike hides, but others are 
short and obliged to make purchases. Native 
steers of previous to strike salting are in good 
demand and bringing good prices. A lead- 
ing packer reported yesterday as selling June 
native steers at 12c. has since sold 2,000 of 
this variety of February salting from Kansas 
City at 10%c. and is asking 11%c. for a few 
of May salting which he has on _ hand. 
Spready native steers are more active and old 
spreadies are bringing good prices, as there 
have been few if any of these salted separated 
since the strike began. One leading packer 
has sold 2 cars of June spreadies at 12%c. 
and later the same packer sold two more cars 
of these of late April and May salting at 
12%4c. A leading packer has sold a car of 
heavy Texas from Kansas City at 13c., but 
since this sale the market on Texas has 
evinced a slightly easier tone and sales would 
probably be difficult at 13c., 12c. and lle, for 
the three weights. No further sales have 
been made of butt brands and Colorados and 
buyers are not anxious to take these at the 
asking prices of 11%4c. It is reported that 
one leading packer recently sold about 2,000 
strike branded cows from Kansas City at 
10%4c., but most lots of these are held now at 
10%4c. Native cows are firmly held at lle. 
for either heavy or light and there are no 
offerings of previous to strike take off. 
COUNTRY HIDES.—The buff situation is 
considerably mixed to-day, with sales being 
made at a variety of prices. The situation is 
undoubtedly easier, however, as a sale has 
been made of a large car of buffs at 10%c., 
and later another large car was sold by the 
10c. Both of these 


present receipt 


same dealer at lots con- 
Other 


have been made by different dealers, however, 


sisted of hides. sales 


at better prices. One dealer sold a car of all 
No. 2 buffs at 944c. and also a car containing 
buffs and extremes together at 10%4c. and 94%e. 
Another dealer has sold a 
of buffs at 10%c. ‘and 9c. 
There is no ‘doubt but that dealers here are 
anxious to get prices down at country points, 


for both varieties. 
straight car 


as they are at present too high for buyers to 
operate at a profit, and it is believed here that 
the 10c. and 9c. sale of buffs has been reported 
have at out- 


freely for the effect that it may 
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(Daily Hide and Leather Market.) 


side country points. The supply of hides at 
present is very small and no material decline 
in prices can be expected. As has been noted 
before, however, the effect of the packers’ 

rike has been to greatly increase outside kill. 
and in consequence of this there are likely to 
be larger receipts of hides from the country 
than under normal conditions. No sales are 
reported of heavy cows, and these are un- 
changed at about 10%4c. and 9%c. The mar- 
ket is well cleaned up on extremes. Ohio 
dealers are asking 10%4c. for these and 10%4c. 
might be obtained for choice nearby lots, while 
Southwestern extreme hides would not bring 
over 10%4,c. Short haired heavy steers con- 
tinue quotable at 10%4c., with dealers talking 
more, and long haired steers rule at about 10c. 
Bulls continue in small supply and steady at 
8l4c. and 714c. on selection. 

CALFSKINS.—The market continues un- 
changed, with straight lots of Chicago and out- 
side city skins quotable at about 13%4c., while 
countries range from 13 to 13%6c., with most 
sales of the latter at 13%c. Another large 
car of skins reported to contain 80 per cent. 
cities has been sold at 1344c. Kips continue 
in good request at 1014 to 11'4c., according to 
quality, and deacons are quotable at 6714 to 
70c. and 87% to 90c. 

SHEEPSKINS.—The market’ continues 
very strong and high prices are being secured 
from pullers who are in need of stock. There 
is generally more than one buyer for each lot 
offered and this results in high prices being 
bid. Bridgeport skins continue in exception- 
ally good demand and sales of these have been 
made as high as 92}oc. for mixed lots of shear- 
lings and lambs. Packer lambs are selling as 
high as $1 for choice lots, and packer shear- 
lings are quotable at 75 to 80c. Different lots 
of packer skins bring different prices according 
to their condition. The country market is 
firm, wih best shearlings bringing from 65 to 
S80c. and lambs about the same prices. 


New York. 

DRY HIDES.—Importers are entertaining 
firmer views, and Maracaibos, which were last 
sold at 19%4c., are now held at 20c. 
have been reported to-day. 

CITY SLAUGHTER HIDES.—The cellar 
men in the two packinghouses here affected by 
the strike went out to-day and this has put a 
stop to the taking up of hides. 


No sales 


No sales have 
been made, but the market is firm at 12c. for 
native steers, llc. for branded steers, 10%6c. 
for cows and 9c. for bulls. 


COUNTRY HIDES AND CAILFSKINS.— 


Some further small lots of hides have been 
picked up at 9\4c. flat, but most country deal- 
ers are talking from 9% to 10c. flat and want 
to include heavy bulls at these prices. No 
sales of car lots of hides are reported to-day. 
Calkskins continue steady, with countries sell- 
at $1.02% to $1.05, $1.82%, to $1.35 and 
$1.6214 to $1.65. One lot of 1,500 was sold 


here at the inside prices. 


Leather Conditions. 

The market on sole leather continues quiet, 
and domestic buyers are operating sparing!y in 
both hemlock and union. The chief feature of 
the situation to-day is a marked increase in the 


demand for export, and larger sales have been 

made to foreign buyers than for some time. 

The Beston shoe market this week shows con- 

siderable improvement and more orders for fall 

delivery have been placed, especially by East- 

ern jobbers. Most New England factories are 
Ww assured of a steady run on fall shoes. 


. 
——-%&. 


ENGLAND’ BIG MUTTON APPETITE. 


The English do not appear to be losing their 
taste for mutton and lamb, a condition that 
tends to the continued prosperity of their 
brethren in the Antipodean sheep-raising 
countries of Australia and New Zealand. Re- 
turns published by the London Corporation 
state that the imports of frozen mutton and 
lamb last year into the port of London con- 
sisted of 5,665,351 carcases, 440,090 of which 
came from Australia, 4,566,257 from New 
Zealand, and 650,004 from the River Plate. 
This is the largest quantity ever received in 
one year at this port. The imports into the 
United Kingdom from all sources during 1903 
showed an increase of 960,380 carcases over 
the aggregate of the previous year. 

New South Wales Government statisticians 
report that 6,651,216 lambs have been marked 
as the result of the autumn lambing season in 
the colony. There are besides 5,300,000 ewes 
available for spring lambing, and the year’s 
lambing is estimated at 10,500,000. The pas- 
tures are in good condition in nearly all dis- 
tricts of the State. The lambing results are 
considered to be excellent, and as indicating 
a marked improvement in the conditions pre- 
vailing in the State. 





Tasmania, heretofore unimportant in mut- 
ton export considerations, is. abandoning 
other forms of agriculture and wool-growing 
for the more profitable industry. There seems 
to be a strong movement in Tasmania towaré 
the establishment of a frozen lamb export 
trade with London. Farmers who have 
hitherto confined themselves to the production 
of potatoes are now going in for cross-bred 
sheep and the larger wool-growers are begin- 
ning to realize that the raising of early lambs 
for export is a profitable branch of their in- 
dustry. The government is said to be disposed 
to offer every assistance to the industry in the 
way of cheap freights. 

° 


> see 


SOME “PURE FOOD” SLEUTHS. 

There is food for thought in the manage- 
ment of the food and dairy departments of 
some of the States given over body and soul 
to the corruptionists, says the Merchants’ 
Review. There, in communities rotten to the 
core, where grafters graft in all parts of the 
political system, the Food and Dairy Com- 
missioners insist upon the arrest of grocers 
for selling harmlessly colored peas and such 
like peccadilloes. Perhaps at about the time 
that Sodom and Gomorrah caught fire their 
local food authorities were equally zealous. 
Who knows? 
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All articles under this head are quoted by the bbis., except lard which is quoted by the cwt., in tcs., pork and beef by the bbl., or tierce, 


Continued Unsatisfactory Conditions—Weak- 
ness to Prices—Speculation Slow—Cash 
Demands Restricted—Export Movements 
Moderate. 

The 


ficiently 


hog products markets are not suf- 


straightened from the interrupted 
trading in the late abnormal situations for a 


fair 


while it 


line as to their near 


that 


future prospects, 


is apparent there is at present 
a very cautious temper shown by speculators 
and a not active demand from cash buyers. 
The withheld supplies of hogs through the 
labor troubles are now rather freely arriv- 
ing, their prices are lower and the products 
markets are, in part, affected through the 
feature. 

It is admitted that the consumption of hog 
meats is of a liberal order, and particularly 
at the South, that 
tributers to the consumers are not buying for 


marked 


but it is clear the dis- 


very accumulations of but 
rather that they are working down their late 
held 
mands, in a conservative way, and possibly 
with the opinion that it is better to wait all 


around settled conditions, and especially as 


supplies, 


stocks, as well as furnishing new de- 


the situation is now a weak one. 

The lard position is by no means a satis- 
factory one; lard 
situation is that the distritiuter is as care- 


ful in taking the compounds as he is the 


the poor exhibition of the 


pure lard, and which emphasizes the point 


and hogs by the cwt. 


the 
as distributers, and as pending de- 


that there is indifference among cash 
buyers, 
velopment of normal conditions. 

That the 


modified its wheat yields and seriously dam- 


drouth in Europe, which has 
aged its general forage crops, has had, even 
at this early time of the season, the effect 
of stimulating demands for cotton oil in this 
country, and that it has had, probably, some 
influence upon the beef fat positions in the 
United markets, 
and that it may be a more important feature 


Kingdom and Continental 
for consideration before next season’s business 


in fats aand meats is closed, is generally con- 


sidered. 
But it is a fact that thus far there has 
been no stimulus to demands for lard and 


meats to this country from any of the Con- 
tinental or United Kingdom sources of dis- 
tribution by reason of the European drouth 
situation; and that it has quickened a little 
for some other commodities has been more 
from apprehension of wants as well as from 
satisfaction the market 


over the 


products taken, since supplies of the com- 


prices for 
modities that have export demands would be 
needed for use more at a later period of the 
year than in the near futuré, as the outcome 
of he drouth abroad would be an earlier mar- 
keting of livestock than in ordinary seasons 
and exhausted supplies of it at the later 
period of the season when it is ordinarily in 
loss 


most abundant supply. A considerable 


of productions, through the earlier than usual 
marketing of the livestock abroad, would be 
the feature for expecting ultimately freer all 
around demand thence. 


While there is at present quiet export de- 


mands for hog products, since supplies of 
them abroad are of fair volume. while the 
consignments to the other side are being 


steadily increased, the foreign interest in the 
hog products is not conducive to firmness, 
and this feature, in connection with the par- 
tially withheld home demands and the spirit- 
less 


speculation exhibition of 


more than an ordinary tone to the market, 


prevents an 
and as it is shown in tendencies to easier and 
steadier prices, while at the present writing 
the drift is 


downward followed by a firmer 


tone. 
The outside speculator keeps largely to 
wheat dealings and spreads only a little de- 


mand to hog products, while the varying 


hold the 
speculator’s interest, because of their radi- 


wheat crop reports are likely to 
cal effect upon prices, until the corn crop 
news begins to agitate the situation, in its 
favorable or unfavorable nature, but which, 
up to the present time, is of a flattering order 
for a “big crop.” 

It might be said that hog products mar- 
kets have in good degree got to their pres- 
ent low prices more from conditions of busi- 
ness and dull speculation in them, for a pro- 
tracted time, than from any possible grain 
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so low in value that even with an undamaged 
and large corn crop that very marked bear- 
ish moves would hardly be an outcome of the 
products markets, whatever further moder- 
ate benefit buyers would get from the fea- 
ture, if exhibited. 

Rather it would seem as if the products 
markets were now dragging from the dis- 
mayed speculative interest, from late abnor- 
mal situations, and from the factor of the 
withheld supplies of hogs arriving than from 
any other consideration of them, although on 
Thursday after some weakness there was more 
activity and some recovery of prices. 

The hog prices are working lower and the 
packing is 
usual prices with the products, there is not 


being put down at fairly relative 


much of an effort to sell futures, and ordi- 
nary condition of affairs all around will be 
required for more vitality to affairs than 
at present shown. 

There has been rather prompt liquidation 
of the moderate speculative holdings, on the 
weakness of the market for the week, and it 
has added some depression to the situation. 

The average weight of the hogs at Chicago 
last week was 235 lIbs., against 232 lbs. the 
previous week. 

In New York there has been only a moder- 
ate export business at easier prices. Sales 
of 325 bbls. mess at $14@$14.50, 200 bbls. 
family at $14.50@15. Western steam lard 
is unsettled and favoring buyers. Sales of 
500 tes. on p. t.; about $6.90 quoted nom- 
inally for Chicago lots, and some outside lots 
to be had at about $6.75. City steam lard 
has a good export demand. Sales, 500 tes. 
for export at $6.50. Compound lard dull at 
5% @6c. City meats are slow and rather easy 
in price. Sales 30,000 pounds pickled bellies 
at 914c. for 12 lbs., 9c. for 14 lbs.; 3,000 loose 
pickled shoulders at 6%2@7c.; 4,000 pickled 
hams at 104@lle. 

Exports for the week from Atlantic ports: 
1,552 bbls. pork, 5,179,238 Ibs. lard, 10,896,614 
Ibs. meats; corresponding week last year, 
2,544 bbls. pork, 8,778,959 Ibs. lard, 10,505,144 
Ibs. meats. 

BEEF shows a steady market and moder- 
ate trading. City extra India mess, tes., $14 
@15; barreled, mess, $8.50; packet, $9.50; 
family, $10.50. 


—4o—_—_ 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NOTES. 


Joseph Newburger (Newburger Cotton Co.) 
was proposed for membership. 

Visitors: J. R. Kingham, Belfast; George 
C. Fayer, George Behrens, Hamburg; A. Bal- 
zar, Porto Rico; J. E. Burchenal, Cincinnati; 
Milton G. Fox, Cincinnati; A. W: Goetz, Jr., 
Minneapolis; James Westervelt, W. S. 
Waples, C. N. Williams, Chicago; J. H. 
Barnes, Duluth. 


<a 
TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 
“Mister,” began Hungry Higgins, “won’t 
you help me—” 


“No!” snapped the butcher; “help your- 
self.” 


“Thanks!” and Higgins disappearing with 
a contiguous ham.—Philadelphia Press. 
a 


See page 48 for the Wanted and For Sale 
departments. 
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JULY STOCK YARDS REPORTS 


Following are additional statistics of receipts and disposition of live stock at various 
centers for the month of July, 1904, and for the seven months to July 31, as compared with 


similar periods. in 1903: 








SIOUX CITY. Shipments. 
Receipts. se, eee 7,988 14,485 9,179 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. July, 19038 ... tee 6,261 932 11,936 
July, 1904 ....... 22,106 60.398 522 Seven months, 94. 71,161 57.694 237,991 
July, 1903 ....... 25,588 82,696 2,344 Seven months, 03. 76,377 20,991 166,548 
Seven months, ’04.172,157 660,565 8,191 Consumed in St. Paul. 
Seven months, ’03.242,424 624,061 18.666 July, 1904 ....... 5,479 25,988 8,899 
Shipments. Seven months, “04. 36.236 510,573 108,914 
July, 1904 ....... 20,229 42,809 119 Tapia weight of hogs: July, 1904, 234 
SUT, BOD cccvcccse 4s 43,398 866 aoe a. 
Seven months, 704.117,162 106 561 
Seven months, ’03.172,550 260 621 OMAHA. 
a . Receipts. 
Consumed in Sioux City. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jule, 2006 cxcicve 2,034 17,132 403 July, 1904 ....... 29,804 106,405 46,294 
Shy, WB <i000 4,845 39,221 1,365 July, 1903 ....... 64.372 209.566 114,695 
Seven months, 04. 30,011 284,001 2,994 Seven months, ’04.483,133 1,462,347 741,667 
Seven months, ’03. 39,836 301,494 12,003 Seven months, ’03.564,995 1,473,870 671,467 
Average weight of hogs: July, 1904, 2389 Shipments. 
Ibs. ; July, 1908, 248 Ibs. July, 1904 ....... 6,172 30,086 20,701 
eo July, 1903 ....... 11,503 483 43,934 
ST. PAUL. Consumed in South Omaha. 
Receipts. Juiz, 1006 2:00... Re 75,858 28,424 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. July, 1903 ....... 53,455 208,895 64,798 
See, BOO cncaccs 12,069 40,420 17,440 Seven months, ’04.365.119 1,391,639 540,940 
July, 1903 ....... 9,808 42,491 21,333 Seven months, ’03.432,922 1.457.764 491.596 
Seven months, ’04.114,.200 564,674 272.242 Average weight of hogs: July, 1904, 232 
Seven months, °03.125,085 446,160 206,385 Ibs.: July, 1908, 254 Ibs. 
STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. S..F. Boston shoulders, 
. . - — : Ds oa dd date tees ae 184.000) 999.023 
Stocks of provisions in South St. Joseph ats [P. skinned hams. Ibs., 2.030,689 1,899,148 


close of business July 31, 1904, as reported to 
the Stock Yards Daily Journal, were as’ fol- 
lows: 


July 31, July 31, 


1904. 1903. 
Mess pork, new, made 

since Oct. 1, 1908, 

I incre wie ale mcarnticdn 1,015 11 
Other Kinds of barrelled 

a 899 1,995 
P. S. lard in storage 

tanks and _ tierces, 

made since Oct. 1, ’03, 

tes. ee re ea 1,290 3,09-4 
P. S. lard made previ- 

ous to Oct. 1, ’03, 

ii givecimneee  eaelene 1,403 
Other kinds of lard, tes. 444 183 
Short rib middlés and 

rough or back bone— 

short rib  middles 

made since Oct. 1, ’03, 

ee ee 4,111,785 6,080,015 
Short clear middles, lbs. 1,490,260 1,583,088 
Extra short clear mid- 

dles made since Oct. : 

cS Ff ere 8,888,549 3,255,983 
Extra short rib middles, 

GY ois: hk ac eicuai aeeceon 2,841,105 3,236,153 
Long clear middles, Ibs. 35,700 127,361 
Dry salt shoulders, lbs. 330,017 833,222 
S. P. hams, Ibs....... 6,142.87: 5,264,849 
S. P. shoulders, Ibs.... 382,205 279,850 
Dry salted bellies, Ibs.. 3,678,890 1,131,328 
S. P. bellies, Ibs....... 3,574,896 1,115,942 
S. P. California or pic- 

nic hams, lbs....... 1,034,305 1,268,819 


Other cuts of meats, lbs 4,194,082 


4.632,518 


Total weight cut meats.33.920,859 
Live Hogs. 

July, July, 

1904, 1903. 
MN, Wsvasedicass 86,597 175,336 
NE kcatavapa cen 35,920 23,693 
SS re 50,368 151,661 
Average weight, Ibs... . 231 2 





NEW YORK CENTRAL’S LAKE FLEET. 

The Western Transit Company, which is 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad’s freight connection on the Great 
Lakes, has recently put into commission their 
new steamer Duluth, which is the largest and 
most modern package freight vessel on the 
Great Lakes. She is 40] feet long, 50 feet 
beam and 30 feet depth, with a carrying 
capacity of 6,000 tons. 

This makes seven modern steel steamers in 
che Western Transit Company fleet, six of 
which have been added since 1898, it being the 
company’s policy to add a new steamer each 
year. In addition to these steel steamers, 
the company has nine iron and wooden 
steamers, which while not, quite as modern 
as the steel boats, are still admirably adapted 
for lake freight transportation. This fleet 
of sixteen steamers enables the New York 
Central to give a daily freight service from 
Buffalo to Milwaukee, Chicago, Duluth and 
Portage Lake. 








The Stillwell-Provisioner Laboratory 





Re-Appointed as Official Chemists 





to the New York Produce Exchange 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW. 
many 


The 


features for the 


offered 
week. It is a 
firm one, with sales taking place on the basis 


market has not 
new 


of the business of the previous week, and 
melters promptly meeting demands. 

Thus there have been 200 hhds. city sold 
this week at 4%c., and city, in tierces, is 
quoted at 4%,c. bid. There are about 200 
hhds. more that could be sold this week. The 
weekly contract delivery of hhds. mace 
at 4%4ec 

It is well understood that the productions 
of the tallow are a good deal reduced from 
normal volume, and that it will be some time 
before fat 


were 


collections are as large as they 
were before the labor strike. Therefore, that 
even the very conservative demands now for 
the supplies of the tallow about use up the 
offerings of them. 

It is only because of the usual conservative 
buying in the summer months that the full 
effect of the reduced productions of tallow 
are not had upon the market conditions for it. 

There are traders with the belief that as 
soon as the soapmakers freely show wants, 
and which they do usually in September, that 
the tallow market will take on tone and feel 
the effect of the recent and probably con- 
tinued diminished meltings. 

There is no question but that the soap- 
makers over the country are more freely 
using cotton oil, moreover that they are like- 
ly to increase their orders for it next month, 
with cooler weather; but it is questionable 
if the diversion of consumption to cotton oil 
from tallow could be in sufficient degree to 
effect of the less make of 
tallow, since there is a well recognized want 
of tallow that it is doubtful if the modified 
production of it can more than satisfy. 


counteract the 


Besides, the tallow position is getting an 
undertone of strength from the growing con- 
fidence for it in Europe, with increasing de- 
mands for it in England where the meltings 
are less, and where competing soap materials 
are at stronger prices; besides some starting 
up of demands from the Continental markets 
upon the English supplies, and which is like- 
ly an outcome of apprehensions from the 
drouth Continental countries, 
while England has had hot, dry weather; and 


severe over 
altogether there is fear on the other side of 


short forage crops and diminished produc- 


WEEELY REVIEW 


tions of fat, with a marketing of livestock 
supplies ahead of the usual time for them 


and consequent loss of productions. 


The London sale on Wednesday was at 
'd.@1s. advance, with 900 casks sold out of 
1,500 casks offered. 

City edible tallow is quoted at 5%4c., and 
hard to buy on very reserved offers to sell. 
Sale 100 tes. at 5%4e. 

Country made tallow is selling rather 
promptly to offers of it, and brings a firm 
line of prices. Sales of 325,000 pounds in 
lots at 4%,@4%c., as to quality, and some 
extra quality up to 5e. 

The western markets have not the usual 
activity, pending larger offerings and general- 
ly settled conditions; prime packers quoted 
at 5\%e.; city renderers at 4%c. 

(Continued on page 42.) 


OLEO STEARINE.—The compound mak- 
ers are a little more freely buying, but more 
in directions where a little supply is needed 
for near use rather than that there is desire 
among them to accumulate supplies. The 
compound lard business is a distinctly dull 
one, and this checks interest of the com- 
pound makers in the stearine. The pressers 
hold the market steady as their current 
makes are moderate, whatever accumulations 
they have, and they are liberal at the West, 
from productions before the labor trouble. 
The sales have been 200,000 pounds in New 
York at 7e. At Chicago 7c. is quoted. 

LARD STEARINE.—Demands from the 
lard refiners are moderate, but supplies are 
Quoted at 8@8%,c. 

COTTONSEED STEARINE. — Nominal, 
pending new crop oil season. 

LARD OIL.—There are moderate jobbing 
sales only, with a steady market; prime 
quoted 59@60c. ‘ 

GREASE.- 
in sympathy 
doing little. 
stronger. 


not excessive. 


A fair tone to the market, more 
with tallow. Exporters are 
Home trade buying is a little 
Yellow quoted at 37%,@4c.; house, 
bone, 3%@4%c.; B white, 44%4@ 

47%,c.; A white, 5@5\c. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Holds to strong 
prices, with light stocks and moderate de- 
mands. Yellow quoted at 4%c.; white at 5c. 

OLEO OIL.—Market strong, without more 
than moderate activity. Rotterdam quotes 


as y 
33, @4e.;, 


49 florins. New York choice at 844c.; prime 
at 6%,c.; low grades, 53,c¢. 

COCOANUT OIL.—A strong market with 
firm foreign advices and more of a demand. 
Ceylon, spot, 6%@7c.; August to October 
shipment, 6%c.; Cochin spot, 744c.; August 
to October shipments, 74c. 

PALM OIL.—Maintained to firm prices; 
moderate demands; Lagos quoted 5% @6c.; 
commercial do., 514c.; ordinary red, 514. 

CORN OIL.—Demands are somewhat bet- 
ter; the range of prices is $3.90 to $4.05. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Moderate jobbing de- 
mands and steady prices.; 20 cold test, 94c.; 
30 do., at 82c.; 40 do., at 60c.; prime, 50c.; 
dark, 45@46c. 


— 


-— 
JAPAN’S SOAP INDUSTRY. 


Soap-making was unknown in Japan a few 
decades ago, but it has made such rapid 
progress that at the present time Japan not 
only supplies its own needs in soap, but is 
building up an increasing export trade. The 
stock for a part of these soaps consists of 
the cheap offal of the fisheries. Stores dis- 
play neat boxes holding each three cakes of 
toilet soap at the price of 9 sen to 1 yen 
per box, equaling about 7 cents to 70 cents. 
Though the cheap soaps are of poor quality, 
it is said that in general the Japanese soaps 
are very creditable, and it is expected that 
they will not be long in competing success- 
fully with the Western products as far as 
East India. The exports in 1900 amounted 
to about $70,000, chiefly to China and Brit- 
ish India. 

——— 

CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS ACTION. 


Report comes from Iowa that the shippers 
of that State will have their own business 
agent. The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation will take the initiative by establishing 
this kind of agent at Des Moines. This asso- 
ciation was organized last winter. The Rail- 
road Commission of that State had previously 
attended to much of this class of work. The 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association will 
work on lines similar to those of the Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ Association. The central offi- 
cial will make common suit in small cases and, 
where needed, act as buying agent for the 
members of the organization all over the State. 
Other matters will also be handled. 
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Prime Green Glive Gil Foots 


UNCLE SAM BRAND 





QUALITY, THE SUPREME TEST 








They cost a little more than ordinary Foots but if you buy 
‘“ UNCLE SAM BRAND” you will be so pleased with the results that 
you will forget the price and always remember the quality 











¢ Welch, Holme & Clark Co., 


383 WEST STREET 
New York Olty 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is an official organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and the official organ of the Oil Mill 


Slightly Relaxed Conditions Followed by 
Firmness—Undertone Good—Steady Ex- 
port Demands—Increased Buying of 
Soapmakers—Continued Dull Compound 
Makers’ Demands. 

When the market advanced last week, as 
fully covered in our previous weeks’ review, 
and although the improvement up to that 
time from the lowest figures that had been 


made within the last two or three weeks 
was only about 1%c. per gallon on the 


early deliveries and about 2c. on the later 
deliveries up to January, yet it appeared 
more than the market could stand even with 
the force of the export demands, with some 
quickening of soapmakers’ demands; there- 
fore with the beginning of this week there 
was slight relaxation of the firmness, and 
which was followed by ec. decline. There- 
after there were signs of decided firmness, 
with a slight hardening of the prices. 

It was proved that sentiment had some- 
thing to do with the improvement that had 
taken place in prices and that it was bol- 
stered by the very fair export and partial 
home demands, but which had to give way in 
slight degree when there was more oil on 
offer than wanted and when the continued 
favorable cotton crop reports led to the be- 
lief of plenty of new oil and perhaps at an 
early period of the season than that of the 
previous crop year; however, that the new 
oil is not likely to be at all plentiful until 
after September. 

But when the oil market slackened a little 
from the outside advance that had been made 
demands became livelier again from specu- 
lative and export sources and the market 
again turned to a stronger basis, with, at this 
writing, pretty close to the late outside prices 
prevailing. 

It may be said that there is now no doubt 
of new oil being at hand at a materially 
earlier time than in last year from Texas, 
however moderate the volume of it, and as 
it may be had only from Texas in the early 


OF ALL GRADES OF 


MANUFACTURERS AND REFINERS 


Superinte:dents’ Association of the United States. 


portion of the crop year or in September. 

That a little scare is attempted over the 
cotton crop in that some injury is said to 
have been done by recent rains in Texas 
and in some of the southeast sections is at 
variance with some other reports, in that 
they conclude that the rains have been on 
the whole beneficial rather than harmfvd, 
more especially in Texas, even if the boll 
weevil has become in some sections of that 
State rather numerous and as rainy weather 
has favored their spreading. But the bolls 
in Texas are opening in a general way, and 
it requires only protracted dry weather for 
the picking, and it may be said that Texas 
is already assured of what may be called a 
large crop, however much larger it may be 
without material ravages from the boll wee- 
vil and with weather conditions carried along 
of a favorable order through this month par: 
ticularly, to say nothing of weather condi- 
tions later on that would favor a top crop. 

Despite the occasional reports, sensational 
or otherwise, that come to hand from the 
general cotton crop of sections, there is a 
feeling essentially everywhere that the com- 
ing cotton crop is almost an assured bumper 
one, even with the admission that damage 
may be done it; yet more or less damage to 
the crop is always looked for in August, and 
this is taken into consideration when opin- 
ions are formed looking to the magnitude of 
the crop, while thus far this month there 
has been much less damage than usual to 
the crop. 

If the cotton crop turns out to the large 
volume at present premised of it, there should 
be a supply of seed of that excessive volume 
to check the usual indisposition of planters 
to be indifferent over ordinary market prices 
for it, and which is always noticeable more 
at the flush of a season. It is conceded that 
the planters are in good position financially 
to be a little arbitrary, if they so wish, over 
the prices of their products, yet with a large 
cotton as well as seed supply they are likely 


KENTUCKY REFINING CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, U. S. A. 















COTTONSEED OIL 


““SNOWF LAK 


A CHOICE WHITE OIL 
FOR BAKING, FRYING AND COOKING 


to recognize probable conditions of market 
values for their staples and market them 
promptly. 

This month will practically settle the pros- 
pects of the cotton crop, however much larger 
the cotton crop could be from the large vol- 
ume that would be indicated by no material 
damage to it this month if weather conditions 
hold good through fall months. 

While there has been a good deal of crude 
oil sold for deliveries through the fall months, 
it ranges in deliveries so generally over the 
months from September through October and 
November that there is not, as yet at least, 
apprehended the mills 
sold some of the oil 
sufficient to materially influence its price, at 
any rate not in a general way, although some 
sections may be influenced in the demands 
for the seed as against some of the oil values, 
yet the belief is that some of the mills which 


competition among 


for the seed that have 


have sold their oil ahead have made arrange- 
ments for seed supplies to let them out at a 
profit even at some of the inside prices that 
have been accepted latterly for the oil. A 
very fair portion of the crude oi] selling has 
been apart from the mills and on specula- 
tion. 

And it must be recollected that crude, in 
tanks, did sell in the Southeast as low as 
2114¢., although it has since reacted to sales 
at 2214,c, with 221%6c. asked, and that small 
lots have been sold in Georgia, Alabama and 
even the Carolinas under favorable freight 
conditions as high as 23%ce. 

Through this week the sales have been 55 
tanks crude oil at 22c@22%4c., chiefly at the 
Southeast, and 15 tanks at the special points 
referred to at 23%4c.—all, of course, for fall 
deliveries running up to November. 

We figure up that since the beginning of 
trading this season in crude oil for deliveries 
running through September, October and No- 
vember that there have already been con- 
tracted for fully 250 tanks, in part, as already 


noted, on speculative selling. This is quite a 
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volume of business considering that the prices 
of crude at the mills have stood right along 
well up relatively to any 
oil at the 


appear that 


basis of the refined 
seaboard, and by which it would 
the new cotton crop outlook has 
been pretty well discounted in the prices of 
the products 
their prices may 


whatever small variations to 
yet happen; indeed the de- 
duction would be applicable to affairs even if 
they again rest upon the inside trading basis 
of the last two or three weeks, and which is 
fractionally lower than that existing. 

The New York market lapsed to 
weakness this 


slight 
week from the firmness of the 
previous week, more because the big people 


were not buying, and 


notwithstanding the 
fact that there are steady export, as well as 


soapmakers’, demands There were after- 
wards some speculative buying orders, more 
particularly for the late deliveries, which 


steadied the market 
A p wor 


an almost 


point of the market, 


absence of 


however, is 
complete compound 
makers’ demands 

The compound makers were not at all 
spurt of the oil market in 
the previous week; they feel that there is a 


sight, therefore that de- 


frightened hy the 
big cotton rop in 
ductions are for low-priced oil for next sea- 
son; besides there is nothing to call them into 
action from the manufactured goods trading; 
the compound lard business is distinctly dull; 
indeed there is an inexplicable situation of 
the compound lard business in consideration 
of the fact that the distributers of the lard 
are doing very little in the pure product; the 
reasoning, would be that if dis- 
neglecting one of the products 
they would be forced to buy the other 

But 


therefore, 


tributers are 


distributers are working more than 


* AMIRI 





ordinarily with a view of buying only to pro- 
tect near needs, both of pure and compound 
lards; they supplied rather freely with the 
compounds two or three weeks since, and are 
now waiting for consumers to take them off 
the conservative mood of the 
distributers in buying supplies, just enough 


their hands; 


of the lard for near demands, for their regu- 
lar’ buying sources, is possibly because of the 
disturbed await- 
ing clearer ideas of the outcome of labor dif- 
ficulties, various crop situations and the ad- 
vnt of cooler weather. 

We observe that soapmakers are more free- 
ly taking the cotton oil, that several lots 
have been bought here on their account as 
well as at the South, by out-of-town, includ- 


general fat markets, or as 


ing Western, traders, and that some of our 
local soapmakers are taking moderate quan- 
tities of the oil, and as prompted by the rela- 
tively low prices for the oil as against the 
trading basis for tallow, notwithstanding that 
the weather is less favorable for the 
use of the oil by the soapmakers than the 
weather of next month is likely to be. If the 
present marked differences in the prices of 
cotton oil and tallow continue through the 
fall the 
decidedly cool, there is every probability of 


warm 


months, or when weather becomes 
much larger soapmakers’ demands for the 
oil than in ordinary seasons. 

And there would seem to be reason for 
Aside from the 
fact that the foreign markets are advancing 
with, at the London sale on 
Wednesday, a rise of 9d., and 900 casks sold 


there out of 1,500 casks offered, showing bet- 


even higher prices for tallow. 
for tallow, 
ter demands, there is some falling off in the 


tallow melting of England and not large Aus- 
tralian and South American shipments of the 


tallow; while associated soap making mater- 
ials are all at stronger prices in Europe. 

Moreover, it is a fair deduction that how- 
ever freely cotton oil may be used by the 
soapmakers in place of tallow in this country, 
there are certain needs of the tallow which, 
it is altogether likely, will prove strong 
enough to bring the modified productions of 
the tallow for several weeks into play as a 
market force for firm prices just as soon as 
the soapmakers begin their buying of raw ma- 
terials for fall months’ use, and more par- 
ticularly buying of tallow at that time, be- 
cause of the improved make of it in the cool 
weather. And it is altogether likely that we 
shall have a prolonged period of diminished 
meat consumption as the outcome of the late 
disturbances, by which the fat collections for 
the make of tallow will continue of material- 
ly less than normal volume. 

The steady export demand for cotton oil 
has back of it in some degree at least, as 
was observed last week, the European drouth 
situation, and which continues marked, espe- 
cially in Germany, while the general forage 
crops of Europe are steadily damaged and 
will be short of those ordinarily. But there 
is, as well, export demand for the oil from 
sections not affected by the drouth influence, 
notably from the Mediterranean; therefore 
that the demand has been, in part, attracted 
by the prices in this country. 

Of course damaged fodder crops in Europe 
would have effect upon the fat supply there 
only at a late period of next season, and 
meanwhile would urge upon the foreign mar- 
kets the livestock supplies. 

Nevertheless, that some sources in Europe 
are taking the cotton oil, not only for prompt 
but future demands, as encouraged by the 
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feature. as well 


as by the opinion that the tures, and could be easily started to a ber, 28%; 1,300 bbls. do. 2844; 400 bbls. Oc- 





prices of the oil in this country are inviting stronger basis. tober, November, December and January, 
for trading The market prices in New York since our 29%; 400 bbls. do. 2914; 500 bbls. October, 
It was observed. however, that when the last review have been as follows: Saturday, 29. Closing prices on Thursday, August, 27% 
oil market here turned to a somewhat better (th: Prime yellow, bid and asked, August, @28: September, 284%,@2814; October, 29@ 
basis, that seme of the export demand 27!,@28%; } een 281, @28%,; October, 2914; November, 29@291,; December, 29@ 
sources, slackened 281, @2914; November, 283,@29%,: Decem- 291%.: January, 29@29%. 
From the present outlook it would seem as bet 3y,@ 29144; January, 2834@29. (Continued on page 42.) 
if there is a good chance of a liberal business On Monday, early in the day, August, 2714 a 
next season in all fats from this country, if @28%; September, 28@2814; October, 28, ICE MEN’S PARADISE. 
prices for them are kept down to anywhere @2; November, 2814@29; December, 28144@ Fresno, Calif., has a climate ice men like. 
near their current trading basis, and which 29; January, 2814@29; and at the close, Au- They get seven months of good hot weather 
would be possible only if both the corn and = gust, 2744@28; September, 27%, @28; Octo- With no rain and no cool nights. As a re- 
cotton crops turn out to the large volume at ber. 281%@28%,; November, 28/,@28%; De- sult they are prosperous and can afford to 
present regarded as probable. cember, 28, @28%,; January, 28% @28%. make advantageous changes. The Consumers’ 
There are too many hegs in withheld sup- Gn Tuesday, sales of 300 bbls. prime yel- Ice Company will add a 50-ton machine to 
plies of them through the labor troubles at low, September, 28; prices, early, August, its 25-ton plant and a 180,000 cubic feet cold 
the packing points to expect steady market 2714 @27%,; September, 27% @28%4; October, ‘Storage department as an evidence of its 
prices for lard for awhile, while at present’ 28@2814; November, 28%@29; December, Prosperity. It has also just finished an ice 


the lard prices are upon rather an unsettled 28%4,@29; January, 28%,@29, and at the War with a lively competitor, in which it re- 


weak basis. But we look to see. as soon close, August, 2714@27%,; September, 27% @ fused to cut rates a particle and won out 


as the packinghouses are under normal con- 28%; October, 28@28%; November, 28@ Without losing money. Seven months’ season 
ditions again, and the hog supplies are more 28%4; December, 28@28%4; January, 28@ and ice wars that show a profit ought to 
largely forward. much more vigor to the lard 2834. create another rush to California, which 
market. in the event of which the consump- On Wednesday the market was about 1c, Would involve all the ice men of the East 


ve) a ay i ¢ ’ - 
tion of cotton oil would be quickened. The higher and firm, although there was more oil who lose more money in a three months’ sea 
corn crop is promising a larger yield than at the close on offer than buyers could take ‘5°? than they can earn at other trades the 

















that of last year, however damaged the care of. Sales 200 bbls. prime yellow, Au- other nine months.—Cold Storage. 
wheat crop in the northwest may be by rains, gust at 2744, 900 bbls. do October, 800 bbls. 
since the weather in the corn belt has been do. November and 800 bbls. do December, all See Page 48 for 
all right for a good growth of corn, Yet that at 29. Late prices were: August, 271%4@28; Want and For Sale Ads. 
the lard market is likely to draw away from September. 27142@28%,: October, 283,@29; 
the influence of the corn crop, and have some November, December and January, 28%@ Lombard Iron Works & Supply Company 
effect from the wheat position, and especially 29%. and early prices, August, 2714,@28; AUGUSTA, GA, 
a time whe sire wi © =—6- Septe or. Way: Oc ar. Nov x Builders and Dealers in ree BOILERS, 
at a time when the desire will be to more eptember, 28@284,; October, November, De Senta, Gincte, Gtanteteen, oes 
freely sell the lard futures, and after the hog cember and January, all at 28%, bid and 29 Architectural Iron Work; Railroad, Cotten Sew, 
a ened. — Fertilizer, Oil and Ice MACHINERY and Sup- 
supply is better forward; the actual effect of asked, plies and Repairs; Shafting, Pulleys, ee 
arge corn cro i in Thursday a li , is iti ather and Rubber Belting and Hose; 
a large corn crop would not be had until a On Thur day a little more disposition to SUPPLIES and. TOOLS: “Foundry, be 
later period of the season, while food prod- trade. The close was strong at a small ad- Boiler and Bridge Work. Capacity for 800 hands, 
ucts are now considered upon a very reason- vance; sales 100 bbls. prime yellow, August, 





able basis but from the other indicated fea-  27%,; 200 bbls. do. 28; 100 bbls, do., Septem- 
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Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow Marigold Cooking Oil 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow Puritan Salad Oil EXPORTERS 
Venus, Prime Summer White Jersey Butter Oil 


Cable Address Office: CINCINNATI, O. Cotton Oil, Tallow 


Procter, Cincinnati, U.S. A. Refinery: IVORYDALE, O. AND GREASES. 
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Since the beginning of the strike Chicago’s 
consumption of fish has been gradually in- 
creasing, unfil now it is the largest in the 
history of the city. Ten cars of fish are 
received twenty-four hours, and the 
wholesale that 200,000 pounds 
of fresh salt water fish are cooked each day. 
Though the increase has been so substantial, 
the prices have remained normal. 


each 


dealers say 


Charles Byrne, representative of the Ken- 
tucky Packing and Provision Company of 
Louisville, was in Chicago last week and met 
many old-time friends. Mr. Byrne says their 
company, which is controlled by Moran & 
Healy, the former Chicago packing concern, 
of which James T. Healy is president and 
John Moran superintendent, opened their 
new slaughtering plant at Louisville recently, 
and operations are now being conducted very 
satisfactorily. 

Chicago policemen refuse to eat at the 
same table with strike breakers, not because 
they are non-union men, but because they 
say the imported laborers are deficient in 
table When the policemen on 
guard at one of the plants were ushered 
into the company’s dining hall there they 
made strong objections. They carried their 
point and had a separate dining room where 
they were not offended by the sight of the 
strike breakers. 


manners. 


There are big strings of western range 
cattle waiting a chance to get into the Chi- 
cago market, says the Drovers’ Journal, and 
it is an imperative move on the part of some 
ranchmen, as cars have been ordered and the 
cattle are in condition that they must be 
cut from the pasture and disposed of now to 
give opportunity to make other shipments 
later. The marketing of western range cattle 
must be done before the shipping season is 
shut off by the storms of early winter. 


The determination of the packers to re- 
establish their business on a normal footing 
without overtures to or recognition of the 
union, has been given emphasis by placards 
which were posted in the Nelson Morris & 
Co.’s work rooms, and along the new loading 
docks. 
men and old employees engaged in all de- 


The placards read as follows: “Fore- 


partments of this plant will watch new em- 
ployees and instruct them as much as pos- 
sible in the details of their duties. Th or- 
der is issued to aid in the rapid organization 
of our forces, as few, if any, of our former 
employees will be reinstated.” 


Fifty foreigners, nearly all former em- 
ployees of the stock yards packinghouses, 


left Monday for their old homes abroad. 
They were discouraged, they said, with the 
predicament that faced them, with no set- 


tlement of the strike in sight, living ex- 


penses high, and their savings dwindling 
away before the advent of cold weather. 
The majority of them spoke no English, 


though they had been in the country for 
years. They were Bohemians, Poles, and 
in the number, and all were of a 
thrifty class, who had saved the greater 
part of the money they had earned in the 
yards. 


Italians 


The run on the Drovers’ Savings Bank last 
week, caused by the strikers entirely from 
motives of malice and revenge, was as fool- 
ish and unwarranted as such runs usually 
the Drovers’ Journal. There was 
not the slightest reason for depositors to get 
into a fever about getting their money. The 
bank is as solid as Gibraltar, and could easily 
pay every depositor in full without incon- 
venience. The rush for the money was 
caused by the malicious report spread by a 
yellow journal to the effect that the bank 
was helping the packers and was about to 
run dry. The bank officials soon demon- 
strated that they could deliver the goods, 
but even then it took all day to satisfy the 
Now that depositors have the 
money they don’t know what to do with it, 
and will probably leave it around in an old 
sock until somebody comes along and steals 
it. 


are, Says 


incredulous. 


A riot, in which a police lieutenant knocked 
down a score of men while defending a non- 
union man, occurred the other day near the 
yards. When fifteen Italians quit work at 
the Armour plant they were attacked by 
strike sympathizers, and one of the foreigners 
The other 
Italian escaped. When the lieutenant started 
to take the injured man to a street car, he 


was beaten almost senseless. 


was attacked by a crowd of several hun- 
Knocking down twenty or more 
men with his club, the lieutenant fought his 


dred men. 


way to the car line in Ashland avenue, where 
several cars passed, the motorman refusing to 
stop. The crowd closed in as the lieutenant 
with his charge stood in the middle of the 
track and another fight took place, the lieu- 
The next car 
stopped, and, with the aid of three policemen 
who arrived at that time, the injured Italian 


tenant threatening to shoot. 


was put aboard and was soon out of reach 
of his assailants. 
The 


the general public here, and makes an edi- 


Tribune is tired of. the strike, as is 


torial appeal for peace. It says: 

“When the first packinghouse strike was set- 
tled by an agreement to arbitrate, the strikers 
undeniably broke that agreement by calling 
the second strike. It is fair to state, how- 
ever, that the agreement broken in 

The sec- 
ond strike was called hastily, in hot blood, 


was not 


a spirit of dishonesty or bad faith. 


because the men thought the employers were 
violating the peace agreement. Without 
stopping to investigate, as they should have 
done, the men lost their heads and went out 
again. 

“In this the men were certainly to blame. 
If the packers had been guilty of a similar 
breach of faith they would have incurred 
the severest public odium. The public dis- 
habits, and 
bad faith when exhibited by trade unions 
just as it disapproves of excesses, arbitrary 
habits, and bad faith when exhibited by cap- 
ital. But the public considers organized labor 
is a necessary corollary to organized capital. 
Because organized labor often errs the pub- 
lic does not want to see it abolished any 
more than because organized capita] often 
errs the public wants to see it abolished. 

“If it becomes apparent that the packers 
are planning to refuse any reasonable set- 
tlements in order to prolong the strike and 
extinguish the union, the sympathy which 
they now enjoy because of the way in which 
the second strike began will largely evaporate, 

“The strike has gone on long enough. The 
packers are suffering from diminished output 
and loss of by-products; the strikers are 
suffering for lack of work; the farmers and 
ranchmen are suffering because of the low 
price they get for meat; the public is suffer- 
of the high prices it pays for 


approves of excesses, arbitrary 


ing because 
meat. 

“The strike has gone on long enough. The 
representatives of the unions and of employ- 
ers should get together and talk it over— 
Let us have peace.” 








MEAT PRICES IN CHICAGO. 


The following remarkable interview with 
a Chicago retail dealer was published in the 
Drovers’ Journal this week, regarding meat 
prices during the strike. It is enough to say 
that the so-called “independents” 


deny the 
allegations therein contained. 

Reference to meat quotations in The Na- 
tional Provisioner will show the state of the 
local market from week to week. The inter- 
view, which is anonymous, reads as follows: 


“Retail meat dealers throughout the city, 
compelled through fear of boycott from the 
unions to buy their meats from the so-called 
independent packing houses since the opening 
of the strike, are loud and bitter in their out- 
ery against what they declare is an organ- 
ized and united effort on the part of these 
firms to maintain a uniformly high scale of 
wholesale prices entirely unwarranted by the 
law of supply and demand. The retail price 
of meat is much higher than the prevailing 
conditions justify. The consumption is not 
far below what it was before the strike com- 
menced. Most of the butchers are buying 
meats from the independent packers. not be- 
cause they desire to do so or because their 
prices are lower or the quality of their prod- 
uct better, but because they are afraid that 
if they purchase their supplies from the 
Stock Yark packers their markets would be 
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made to feel the wrath of organized labor. 
Their ice would be cut off, their wagons 
stopped, their deliveries interfered with, and 
they would be annoyed and harassed in a 
dozen other ways. 

“The independents have boosted prices so 
high that the retailer is groaning under the 
burden, while the public quietly pays more 
than its share of the bill. Though all these 
concerns have a high price and a low price, 
so to speak, a very keen discrimination is 
exercised in handling the trade, and prices, 
to all intents and purposes, are uniform and 
unwarrantedly high. The plants are run- 
ning at the maximum capacity, some of 
them operating twenty-four hours a day 
with three shifts of men. Union labor is 
employed and a play for public patronage is 
made on this ground. That there is a tacit 
understanding among the concerns in regard 
to what prices are to prevail is seemingly 
evidenced by the lack of competition for the 
trade. 

“Their valiant espousal of the union cause 
is due to an effort through co-operation with 
the labor organizations to practically force 
the city trade to come to them for their 
meats at exorbitant prices as long as the 
Stock Yards packers can be prevented or 
dissuaded from entering into active compe- 
tition for it, regardless of the risk of riot 
and disturbance. Retail market men who 
have been brave enough to defy the unions 
and to drive to the branch markets of the big 
packers for their supplies have been annoyed 
and assaulted by pickets or their friends. 
Their names have been put on a list which 
union men have been asked to boycott and 
union ice teamsters have been forbidden to 
deliver ice to them. 

“The retail meat dealer has been blamed 
for the high price of meat and he has been 
charged with making unduly high profit, 
while investigation shows that the “inde- 
pendent” packer, who has now practically a 
monopoly on the city trade, is making the 
largest rakeoff.” 

“The following table shows the compara- 
tive prices asked, 

Packers. Independents. 


Choice beef carcasses. 8% 10% 
Medium beef carcasses 7 9% 
Com. beef carcasses. . 51% 8 
Ribs, No. 1 choice.... 14 18% 
eS SS Serer 12% 16 
a 7 @7% —_ 
Loins, No. 1 choice... 18 20 
Ss  § eae 13% 16 
Loins No. 3.........9 @9% -- 
Chucks, No. 1, choice 64@ 7% 10 @ll 
Chucks, No. 2........ 5%@ 6 84,@ 9 
Chucks, No. 3........ 4 @4% - 
Lambs, choice........ ll @l12 12%4,@14 
Lambs, medium...... 7% ll 
Sheep, choice......... 6% 8Yy, 
Sheep, medium....... 5% — 
.. gf ere 91% ll 
i. * | eee 9 10 
 S “ere 61% 814 
Pork shoulders....... 81% 9 





SHIPPERS’ PASSES. 


To prevent the manipulation of stock ship- 
pers’ passes has given the railroads some 
worry for years, and many schemes to pre- 
vent them getting into wrong hands have 
been devised, but to no good purpose. Ship- 
pers who wanted to play false to the rail- 
roads have found brokers who were willing 
to buy their transportation at a liberal dis- 


count and sell it to the public. Last Janu- 
ary the roads became tired of this abuse and 
decided to cut off the privilege entirely. It 
was freely predicted that such a drastic ac- 
tion could not stand, and, of course, aroused 
a storm of protest from shippers who had al- 
ways done the square thing and who with 
good reason felt that they were entitled to 
the favor, as their presence with the stock 
saved the railroads many dollars in damages. 
The roads soon realized their mistake and 
after a fair trial the pass system was rein- 
stated. 

A committee yesterday submitted a plan 
which, it is believed, will end the evil and 
be satisfactory to livestock shippers. The 
plan provides that instead of giving free 
transportation to men in charge of livestock 
shipped to Chicago regular fares should be 
secured, but that the drovers be returned 
home free of charge. Upon their return the 
money paid for the trip to Chicago is to be 
refunded by their home agents. 

This plan was urged a long time ago as 
the only feasible one to correct the abuse. 
Agents here are of the opinion that the 
plan will work out all right. The worst 
trouble, however, is with their own country 
agents, who allow the butcher, the baker and 
other “friends” to come in with stock when 
they don’t own a hoof. This is a matter for 
the railroads to settle among themselves, and 
the regular shipper should not be mixed up 
in it.—Drovers’ Journal. 


m 
oo — —— 





WORLD’S FAIR SHOW STAFF. 


The Live Stock Forum of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair will be in charge of well-known 
men with extended experience in the ex- 
hibition of live stock. Col. Charles F. Mills, 
chief of the Department of Live Stock of the 
World’s Fair, has had extended and success- 
ful experience in the conduct of the largest 
shows of live stock, and appreciates the 
anxiety of the exhibitor when he places his 
stock at the bar of the highest tribunal for 
the trial of the comparative merits of the 
animals exhibited. The chief has provided 
every known safeguard against interference 
with or hindrance or distraction of the judge 
in his examinations, by placing the Forum 
and judges under the immediate protection 
of the best-known show ring experts. 

The following gentlemen, selected by Col. 
Mills as the show yard staff of the Live 
Stock Show of the World’s Fair, are well 
known in live stock circles throughout the 
United States: Secretary, Fred H. Rankin, 
Illinois; general superintendent, J. B. Dins- 
more, Nebraska; superintendent of horses, 
O. P. Updegraff, Kansas; superintendent of 
cattle, C. R. Thomas, Missouri; superintend- 
ent of sheep, John L. Thompson, Indiana; 
superintendent of swine, Geo. S. Prine, Iowa; 
superintendent of poultry, T. E. Orr, Penn- 
sylvania; superintendent of pigeons, H. Tie- 


mann, Maryland; superintendent of dogs, A. 
P. Vredenburgh, New York; marshal, H. H. 
Hinds, Michigan; assistant marshal, A. P. 
Madden, Indiana. 

Mr. Rankin is a successful farmer and 
breeder of improved live stock, and has made 
an enviable reputation as the secretary of 
the Live Stock Breeders’ Association of 
Illinois. Mr. Dinsmore is now and for years 
past has been the president of the Nebraska 
State Fair. He was chief of the Live Stock 
Show of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at 
Omaha, and general superintendent of the 
Live Stock Show of the Columbia Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Updegraff was for years secretary 
of the Kansas State Fair. Mr. Thomas is 
general manager of the American Royal Live 
Stock Show at Kansas City. Mr. Thompson 
has been prominently identified with the na- 
tional sheep breeders’ organizations for 
many years, has made an extended reputation 
as a breeder and exhibitor of high-class sheep, 
and is known as the president of the In- 
diana State Fair. Mr. Prine was for many 
years the superintendent of the largest ex- 
hibit of swine in this or any foreign coun- 
try, the Iowa State Fair. Mr. Orr is the 
secretary of the American Poultry Associa- 
tion. Mr. Vredenburgh is the secretary of 
the American Kennel Club. Mr. Hinds has 
been the chief marshal of the Michigan State 
Fair for more than a quarter of a century, 
and was chief marshal of the live stock 
show of the Columbia Exposition. Mr. Mad- 
den has made a record as marshal at the 
fairs where he has officiated for years past. 


—o—__ 


HATCHING MORE CHICKENS. 


The egg situation discloses the fact that 
more chickens will be hatched this year than 
usual. In that event we should have a better 
supply for the fall trade. While a very great 
number of eggs have gone into cold storage, 
the indications are that scores of millions less 
have heen stored this year than last. The 
incubators are not overworked, but the farm- 
ers have “set” more hens than last year and 
more chicks will hatch than for two years 
past. 

Poultry merchants will be as much pleased 
over this fact as will be the consumer, as both 
have been paying shortage prices for some 
time to the detriment of the general poultry 
trade, which has measurably fallen off. Sev- 
eral of the big packers have found it so un- 
profitable as to go out of the line. One big 
meat concern bought and then sold its sixty 
poultry houses, which were used for collecting 
and distributing this farm product. The farm- 
ers themselves have become business wise. 
They are reading their trade papers more 
closely and are thereby getting in closer and 
better touch with the situation and forcing a 
better market for their output at the farm. 





+ 


See page 48 for bargains in equipment and 
for good business chances. 








Hf, and when, you need anything in SUPPLIES, drep us a line and we'll submit figures 
WEVARE HEADQUARTERS ON SALT (WE MINE IT) 





Woodenware, Packages, Cordage, Skewers, Wax and Parchment Paper, Etc. 


FRED. K. HIGBIE COMPAN 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 4400. 


841 and 843 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., 
y at Jackson and Michigan Avenues, CHICAGO. 
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WESTERN GLUE MARKET. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Chicago, Aug. 8.—By carefully observing 
the trend of matters pertaining to the glue 
manufacturing business in this country, we 
find that the industries which use glue as a 
constituent part in the making of their prod- 
uct are increasing in number. Statistics fur- 
nished by manufacturers show that the use 
of glues and gelatines are increasing year 
by year, and as yet there has not been a 
substitute offered which has found a per- 
manent place. We also find that the raw 
material, from which glue is produced, has 
again advanced in value, owing to a short- 
age, and in consequence dried stock is being 


now imported from Europe and South 
America. This class of raw material, while 
of a very good quality, is correspondingly 


high in price, which means increased cost of 
the marketable article, and we are advised 
that contracts on glue, expiring in the fall, 
are in some cases anticipated and being re- 
newed at present market prices; the buyers 
realizing that the market will show a de- 
cided stiffening by early fall. 

Present quotations on high, medium and 
low grade glues ruling at the present time, 
are as follows: 

Gelatine glue, extra, 22@30; No. 11, 18@ 
22; Regular, 16@18. 

White, Ist, 12@15; 

Cabinet, high test, 


2d, 10@12; 3d, 8@10. 
14@16; medium test, 


11@14; ordinary test, 9@11. 
Sizing, extra light, 11@13; light, 9@11; 


medium, 7% 4@9; brown, 64%4@7%%; dark, 54% 
@6Y». 


= —_* —_——= 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 
RANGE OF PRICES 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1904. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) 
September ‘ 6.77 6.80 6.70 6.77 
October . 6.85 6.85 6.77 6.85 
RIBS—(Poxed 25c, more than loose)— 
September ....... 7.60 7.67 7.60 7.67 
October 7.57 7.60 7.52 7.60 
PORK—(Per barrel) e 
September ......- 12.45 12.47 12.30 12.47 
October . 12.50 12.50 12.30 12.50 
MONDAY, AUGUST 8, 1904. 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
September ......-+ 6.87 6.87 6.75 6.75 
Cetober .ccccccces 6.92 6.92 6.82 6.82 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 
September ......+ 7 62 7.62 7.52 7.55 
October ....5eeeee 7.57 7.0 7.50 7.52 
PORK—(Per evened 
September - 12.72 12.72 12.30 12.40 
October .......55+ 12.67 12.67 12.35 12.45 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1904. 
LARD—(Per 100 .lbs. = ' 
September ....... 6.80 6.85 6.80 6.77 
October .....+:: . 6.85 6.92 6.85 6.85 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c, more than _loose)— 
September ....... 7.67 7.72 7.65 7.65 
October .....csees 7.62 z. 62 7.60 7.60 
PORK—(Fer barre 
September - 2.45 12.60 12.37 12.37 
October eee 13.55 12.65 12.45 12.45 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1904 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
September ....... 6.75 6.75 6.65 6.67 
October - 6.82 6.85 6.75 6.75 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c, more than loose)— 
September ....... 7.62 7.65 7.57 7.57 
October ....eeee-s 7.57 7.62 7.55 7.55 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 
September ..... 2 12.35 12.12 12.15 
QDeteder .ccccccces 12.32 12.20 12.22 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, 1904. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. _ 
September ....... 62 6.70 6.60 6.70 
October ......++.- é 70 6.80 6.70 6.80 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c, more than loose)— 
September ....... 7.50 7.55 7.50 7.52 
October ....6eeees 7.47 7.55 TAT 7.55 
PORK—-(Per barrel)— 
September ....... 11.95 12.02 11.92 11.95 
October ....++.++- 12.05 12.12 12.00 12.05 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1904. 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
September . 6.70 6.80 6.65 6.75 
October ......++.. 6.77 6.90 6.72 6.82 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 
September ....... 7.50 7.50 7.40 7.45 
October .....cse0: TAT 7.50 7.40 7.45 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 
September onde cee 11.85 11.50 11.1% 
October ..11.90 11.92 11.60 11.60 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCE 








RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, August 1...... 26,278 888 387,590 16,489 
Tuesday, August 2...... 3,308 23 17,054 16,022 
Wednesday, August 8... 5,690 773 4 #«=13,757 19,190 
Thursday, August 4..... 6,503 1,301 12,301 11,962 
Friday, August 5....... 4,461 386 15,951 11,829 
Saturday, August 6..... 510 105 12,200 3,500 
Totals this week.....46,750 3,476 108,853 78,992 
Previous week.......... 32,782 1,985 63,753 66,410 
Cor, week 1903......... 69,335 4,777 124,725 82,069 
Cor. week 1902......... 44,369 4,627 107,590 69,144 
SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, August 1...... 4,877 9 6,023 10,750 
Tuesday, August 2...... 4,031 784 4,012 9,828 
Wednesday, August 3... 4,088 452 4,780 6,333 
Thursday, August 4..... 3,079 126 4,915 11,169 
Friday, August 5....... 3,449 2 6,153 5,599 
Saturday, August 6..... 1,100 25 3,500 3,100 
Totals this week..... 20,624 1,478 29,381 47,220 
Previous week.......... 15,245 485 18,375 41,812 
Cor, week 1903......... 25,414 212 26,227 17,533 
Cor. week 1002......... 11,630 216 21,004 7,129 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven markets 
for week ending August 6, 1904............. 330,000 
MOOD caneawce ved sévanreads cevcsscseebeeus 235,000 - 
SE ED Kcccibeinnkdeeauesanweooereseataadel 376,000 
RD GO, cn nencsavennsenesddeantanadcouns 306,000 


Total receipts for year to date, 13,432,000, against 
12,865,000 year ago, 13,582,000 two years ago. 

Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City), as fol- 


lows: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ending August 6...... 129,000 242,300 114,800 
WOES GED cecccccesovecccece 82,800 152,900 91,400 
We EP Rercenetetscsesons’ 175,000 270,600 158,500 
BWO FERS GOcccccccvcccess 147,800 231,200 142,300 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Chicago packers slaughtered hogs during week end- 
ing August 6, as follows: 





OP even sesnesccestecsncsnscsteees 16,100 
EE EERE nT ee 7,900 
SED St wendeéesesiekeunsnecndececudes< 1,900 
EES 13,000 
Pt Mihi wawdtesasteeseeedéwesecedede 3,600 
tt Mi inthnckscenscesedenbextuceeabenne 6,400 
ES ee eee 9,200 
BD. B Becvcccccccccccccccccscccvccccccccecece 1,800 
a a ae ain aed ee ee ee Bde 8,300 
GMD cocivbindkdbnecectabmececeseen 3,2 
SED Srveericcctsecaneweceresseessns 16,800 
TL. ice Bends te paw eee nasetebakee Awetnee 88,200 
i Ci. pp bsn kein diene ohanak edits bidincso 2,000 
EE ee Ee Ce ae” 48, 600 
Year ago ....... a 117,700 
YS on ccecaewubnene6kesed seenceus 91,500 
eS SS. cn ipe ge debetuteadi~enceeons 149,200 
AVERAGE PRICE OF GOOD BEEF CATTLE. 
ee Gt Bees Gy a cccccncvessccsvccccosce $5.35 
GE cavcecdndccoeseersscceeecesnccce 5.50 
Tt Pt Mi cecaccuidmeatessensieacvenneas 5.65 
ST Ct dibsecthanka kun cuenbeeteasionsdeenss 4.80 
Se EN Mi iscncncccdonssddcctenesaduncsiace 6.75 
AVERAGE PRICE OF HOGS. 
BO Go acts vcndikendweteesens $5.33 
DE TE snacdenenddceedevandaneeibaceced 5.48 
DM a6nh6 aenbescechebeséenbedidecbéscusks 5.30 
ECE OTS GRE Te 7.28 
Se  Biveecaccnaencdsccavtzacsecuscents 5.73 


Estimated receipts of live stock week ending Au- 
gust 13: 





ME Sc Oectnccengewervedvesnsedbeesedesceeie 47,000 
BED 6 vechececcerssvenneneeaneeeeguccensdedes 120,000 
DED” Wawaeh Pele ee Mba tbdeies da oudde eae edie ekas 65,000 

Owing to strike conditions, with consequent uncer- 
tain movement of live stock, it is difficult to give 
accurate current values. 

Cattle. 
Beeves, choice to prime......cccccccccess $6.00@$6.30 
Steers, good to choice, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs.. 4.85@ 5.90 
Steers, fair to good exporters and shippers 4.85@ 5.25 
ey, SE Ms ve cxneeceendeeawnen 4.25@ 4.75 
Steers, inferior and plain................ 3.70@ 4.20 
oo ae Ee 2.50@ 4.40 
ee yO ee ee 4.00@ 5.35 
Steers, western range ......ccccccccccces 3.50@ 5.00 
Cows and heifers, fair to good........... 3.15@ 3.90 
Cows and heifers, good to fancy.......... 4.00@ 5.00 
Cows, good cutting to fair beef.......... 2.90@ 3.10 
Cows, common to good canners........... 1.00@ 2.10 
|, OO eee 2.50@ 4.40 
Stockers and feeders, poor to fair........ 2.40@ 3.65 
Stockers and feeders, good to choice...... 3.75@ 4.55 
Be, OO OP GUMIOB. cc scccccccncvccetice 2.00@ 4.25 
Calves, common to fair...........ccccece 2.50@ 4.35 
Calves, good to fancy.............eeceees 4.50@ 5.50 
Hogs. 

Heavy shippers, good to choice........... $5.50@ $5. 
Butcher weights, good to choice 5 
Heavy packing, rough to fair............ 


Heavy mixed, 
Assorted light, 
Good to choice, 
Pigs, 


plain to good 








Sheep. 
Wethers, good to prime mixed........... $4.00@$4.20 
Mixed lots, fair to good..........cccccees 8.25@ 4.00 
Wethers, western grass, fair to prime.... 3.50@ 3.95 
we ST errs 3.25@ 3.75 
Ewes, plain to good bre ~— yh 3.15@ 3.80 
Culls, bucks and scalawags. 2.00@ 2.75 
Yearlings, good to prime..... 4.15@ 4.50 
Yearlings, poor to fair........ccccccccece 3.00@ 3.75 
Lambs, fat western range........0..s...- 5.25@ 6.40 
Lambs, spring, good to prime............ 5.20@ 6.50 
Lambs, spring, poor to fair.............. 3.50@ 5.00 





CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 


NOTE.—It is difficult to quote flat retail figures 
applicable to the whole of the city, every shop having 
a practically different sliding scale according to loca- 
tion, class and yolume of trade, etc. 


Beef. 
Native Rib oe ineindenabatnbeceunennaweswes 17 





I  ivicindumidsacsésetanesesdiewcuce 8 
= Ribs. 


BUTCHERS’ OFFAL. 


I ce cnnccvetenscesactenccsecsssescee coeee 3 @BMe. 
Mixed Bone and Tallow..............cseeee- 24@ 2% 
EE WO TW Mictdcccccsccscscccoecesses N@11% 
Oalfskins, under 8 D..........seseeesees eve 


SOUTH WATER STREET MAREETS. 


Live Poultry. 


i cccscncecnéteneknncesessdeteccoeconsets 
Chickens, 








Small, ...... ! 
Coarse,..... 





Wanted and 
For Sale 
Advertisements 
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: MARKET PRICES 


CHICAGO. 


NOTE.—Owing to strike conditions existing it is 
impossible to give positively accurate quotations in 
fresh meats, because of the constantly changing mar- 
ket. There has not been so far any radical changes 
in wholesale prices, however. 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





Beef. 
WEST COWS... .ccrcccccccccccvcccccccccescors 6 
Native COMS....c-coccccccccscccces eancedses eo 
Westash BOSGES oc cccccccccccccccccccccccoscene K@ 8 
Good Native ‘Steers AEE er ere: 10 @10% 

i* 

I ccccicdovcsséevecosse 2c. over Straight Beef 
FOPEQuarte®rs.....csccccccees . -2 ¢, under 


Steer Chucks 
Cow Chucks.... 
Boneless Ubucas 














Steer Plates............ 
cow Rounds 
Steer Rounds 
Cow Loins, Common 
Cew Loins, Medium 
Cow Loins, Good 
Steer Loins, Light 
Steer Loins, Heavy..........---scecceveeeceeees @20 
Beef Tenderloins, NO. 1.........ceccecceccsrees @2A4 
Beef Tenderloins, NO. 2........ceeecscceeeeeees @21 
GE BE cccccccccccccvccccsccccesosvecesesce @10 
GasGSE DUNS. cccccccccccccccccccccccsccse ecccce @ll 
GIN ONDER. 0 eccccccvccsccsccccsencscsese - @7 
Sl iithemesocenesesonessestesccosetsseovenne @I\12 
BMD BUREB.... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsees @ 6% 
Dh ttc ngimibevedervbnheiemanceseiaed @ 4% 
Ge ccccdsccccvccccccsescccccecscsecoenscocee @ 3% 
Cow BINS, WERWFecccccccccccce coccccccccccceces @i0 
Cow Ribs, Common Light...... eocubensenire eoee @8 
Gener BIBS, LIBRE ...cccceseccces @i\4 
Steer Ribs, Heav Y.........-.seeeeeee on @15 
Loin Ends, —s ative @i4 
RinTbKe SeeRRbieRneneesecweeeebe @9 
Beef Offal. 
os cckigentaadiinnbnaisammabaamines @ 3% 
PE Paccccodsccccccuceccesceseosscesscosessoes @ %&% 
TN ccenscdshenddhtsecescdconecvcseasousss @i3 
—— keusecnvncsaneeresanerenscaueséeces @22 
Ge Be abtdticcesccccctetes pacsescocaenececes @ 3% 
Veal. 
Heavy Carcass Veal........-.... eetdobinewesers 1K@ 
Light Carcass......0---sseeeerees evcccccccccses @ 8 
ium ASS , @ 8% 
EP accoseccecovoscsesesces 91g 
Medium a @10% 
REO @11l% 
Medium Racks @ in 
GOO RAckS.........csecccccesscees @ 6% 
Veal Offal. 
Brains........ pneseushonebaveseensseseessnsenns @ 3% 
Sweetbreads 45 
Hearts .. 5 
Livers 
Plucks 
— Caul 
Caul 
Springfield Lambs 
Round Dressed Lam 
Saddles Cai 
Saddles Springfield ..........seceeceeeeeeeeeves 
Bh, is MER ccnccccccccccesecce ame, ar 
CE EAE Ran cc cccsccccscccececscccoreses @ &%& 
Springfield Lamb Racks.......-....-s+seseeeees @ 
.D. ” T  upeseeabdeiamnebawenwa @10% 
Lamab Fries, per POlt...cccccccs scccccccccccces @7 
Mutton. 
Medium Sheep.....--..ssceeeceeecsceceeceveces @ 8 
ena cogicmaonhnnthenenipebynes @ 8% 
Medium — beccecescocccoreseseeeosesecees @ *% 
GBaeE GREETS. 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccescccees @10% 
Medium Racks | paabpueendanodsanaenbeinhennues @ 6% 
cn cnnicaticiindcesedenenscennaniente @ 1% 
Mutton Legs......- dkesenneerdseteenenenennneet @ia 
PE BE oc cccccesccecenevevccesecscsoonsess @ 6 
@10 
@16 
@i7i 
@9 
@ 5 
@4 
@ 3 
@ 3 
@ 2% 
@ 2% 
@ 6 
@ 3 
@ 3 
@ 1% 
@ is 
G 1% 
@10% 
@4 
@3 
@ ly 
Dry Sausage. 
Packed in 25-Ib. besen, $55. per Ib. extra. 
Extra Fine p Corygint.. epeninde @20% 
Choice H. © sak : GI 
Fine H.C. - nnenntemnantl @1T™% 

































12% 
Special H. C.Cervelat ......+-0+-+++eeeees ccccce * OISK 
Special B. C sian pigeseeadibeagiod @9g 
WE HG. * — cvvccccceseccoceccsecccce 5 @g 
Western B.C. ccsaeeeseeeeeee ee ceccccees @ B 
Goteborg 59 ee ae Be @2] 
Milanese Salami in Hog Casings........... — Gon 
Choice H. C. Milano Salami..........+++.+++0++ @17% 
Choice B. C. German. .....scccccscccccsccccees @16% 
Fine B. C. wt geeeeeeeeeescececcceccoces @14% 
SG, *  wccwesucsacscoseoonsesores 12% 
Excelsior B.C. “© ...ssececcesescceessere sss HID 
Chafee BH. ©. AIG... cccccccvccccccccccscccsesecs @18 
DL G, “" cercaccchenssacne>é0eesssebens @47 
Fine EN re ° @19 
Choice Arles Frisses.. . @i1% 
MOTERGTER, ..cccccccccccsccccccs - @1%, 
Landjaeger.... - @10% 
Holsteiner ... a % 
Farmer........ S v 
BR, ccccccccccccccccscosssecenceoscecees 
EGG. cccccevccccccesoccoscsseocosesecseocooses @28 
Fresh Sausage, Etc. 
Pork Link, large No. 1 @ 6% 
Pigmy Sausage @7 
e Meat No. 1 @ 6% 
Pork Link, large No. @6 
Sausage Meat, No. 2 @ 6 
PE ctiescecoccccccconsesesseseuscese ° @ 6% 
Special Frankfurts @i% 
Vienna Seaakiuvte, 1U-Ib. cartoms........++++ @8 
eedssenteecersresensseecosessqscocoesees @ 6% 
Knobloch, or Garlic Sausage........... weenie @ 6% 
Ee aenenee ican On 
PROG GAGIOMD..,. occcccceccccccccsocsccoccsceese @5 
I. caccrsctcsecesencesoesonbecessce @5 
is pecpethedeeeeesncsescosetocescneneeseses @ 6% 
Bologna in Weasands.........+++.eeeceesereees @ 6% 
Bologna in Cloth Bags (paraftined) vecccceceees @ 6% 
Ham Bologna in Paraffine...........s.sesseeees @7 
Bologna, long, round or large.......-+.++.es00- @ 5% 
rte @7 
Minced Ham in Bladders (cooked)............. e 9 
Berlin Ham (COOK€G) ........--eeeeeeserceseees @7% 
Prepared Ham in Cloth Sacks (cooked) ........ @9 
New Eng. and Ham in Cloth (cooked).......... @W% 
Boneless Ham.......ccccccccscccccccessessceses @ %&% 
Tongue, white....... Soscccceccceveeoocosoesose @9 
Tongue, DIOOd..........60 cee cceeeeeees seccceee @s 
iv acacccnconstesstieserincnes 2 6 
Luncheon Beef.........cccccccces coccccccccces 6 
i) Pigs Feet... .ccccccccccccccccccccccsevece @ 3% 
Half Qrtr. 
Bris. Bris. Baris. Kits 
Spiced Pigs Feet..........00ss00+ 6.30 2.75 1.50 -70 
Pickled Plain Tripe............. 3.50 1.70 -90 45 
Pickled H. C. Tripe.........+++- AO 2.65 1.50 -70 
Fr. H.C. Tripe......... 00 4.25 2.25 -95 
Pickled Ox Lips........ 50 4.75 2.50 1.05 
Pickled Pigs Snouts 50 4.75 2.580 1.0 
Stocks low ; prices liable to advance. 
Wholesale Smoked Meats. 
Hams, 13 the. average. . athsimiaamene 611 
@li 
“ “ a @i11s4 
Skinned Hams.. @12% 
Calas, a) Ibs. average. 3 9 
ed Bacon, fancy Sa leaihietiesee tuaraala @l17 
Wiae, 8/10 average, and Strip, 4/5 averag @11\% 
10/12 5/6 @11% 
“ Bia * —_— - @\ 
Dried Beef Sets . . @13 
* Insides... @16 
- * Knuckles @l4 
“  Qutsides.. ikexnnoninceaesion @12 
Regular Boiled Hams. poecnseoneeeesteneeeiastes @16 
 ¢e i! Oe a. cameqnge aceaeeeals @16% 
Boiled Picnic Hams.............sseecececseeees @13 
Cooked Lotm Rolls... ..cccccccccccccccces covce 18 @19 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORE. 
Per bbl, 
Extra Plate Beef......cccce.cosccccccccees @ 9.00 
Plate Beef........... @ 8.50 
Extra Mess Beef.., @ 8.50 
Prime Mess Beef.. @ 9.00 
Beef Hams...... @18.50 
Rump Butts..... @ 9.50 
Mess Pork (repacked)........- @13.25 
Clear Fat Backs......... @14.50 
Family Back Pork. sec @14.75 
BN PN evncccsvccceverseccorsvesencocce @11.25 
Dry Salt Meats. 
Clear Bellies, 14/16 average. F @9 
La Bel es ° @9 
Saiuen ; @7 
ate = Piates.. » @&% 
I nicd dadndoerdensstarionepeociunn - @&% 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per doz. 
BD, BGG, OD Be cceccvcescvssccccccs evscese +++ $1.80 
2 D, 1 Or 2 GO. tO CABC...... cc cecceccvcceece see 2.40 
& Dy 0B GiB OD GBD eccccccccccecs ccvcccccoeccccces 4.85 
2 SF ge Sa eer ere 8.00 
14 BD, % doz. to case......... ecseseenesdnnse .- 18.00 





39 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, petite sendeeed, DOF BD, t0B....ersccccccce BF 
Lard supstitute, ts. sheekesteoteeseas wa secseeee OM 
Lard compound......  ...... pebsbadebevostenen cosee 6 
rrr 
MT ME onntcsnasseccesesevetecses seeds over 
Tubs, from 10 to #0 T............... ‘ . to le, over tes. 
Cooking Oil, per gal..............s.05 oeeoes ve - @ 
BUTTERINE. 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 
No. 1, natural "y.. 


0. ?, 
No. 3, “ 
No. 4, ty “ 





SAUSAGE CASINGS. 





















Beef round, set of 100 ft............. junta eeee @12 
Beet middles, set of 57 ft........ eneecece o0eee @35 
Beef bungs, each.. PRET ETS bhesae @ 5% 
Hog casings, per t salt.. ex 
Hog bungs., @xports........... oe @9 
- < medium, each.. oe cece ah] 
7 bxnavcencesos ogsecece tit 
Sheep casings, per bundle, re @35 
a “2 ze Imported, medium, @65 
“ ay - “ wi de. ! @80 
“Special med, @70 
——he-- 
FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per unit............ seceee eeecee 2. 
Hoof meal, per unit............... M aa °3 HE} 
Concent. tank, 15 to 16% per unit. ° 2.15 
Ground tank, 10 to 11s ver unit. 2.15 é 10c. 
Unground tank, 10 to 11% per =n - 2.07%@ 10c. 
Uperound tank, 9 and 20s, ton. + 21.00 
Unground tank, 6 and 0h, ton... . 14.50 
Ground raw bone, per ton. 25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton. ++ 17.80 
- $275.00 
25.00 
30.00 
- 45.00 
- 4.00 
60.00 
90.00 
DUCES GCURRE GRU, coccccs cccesccccece e008 ° 
Prime steam, loose..... ebesesesessacee veces Go:a0 
Neutral...... jabbedenne Seumeeaenckeie aahede @ 1% 
Compound ,............ Nitebeieetin 6 eee a 


STEARINES. 





Lard Oil, extra winter strained tes....... 








Lard Oil, No.1 « 
SUNIL ME Ul sscocsccccess accacee : ou 
GEBO GE, GEIR ccccccccccccece eeccece @™% 
|. BO ree RROR sevece sesersee @ OM 
Neatsfoot Oil, pure tes. eteoessecrcccoves ese ccoee CMS 
Tallow, eee eee soos GAT 
TALLOW. 
PR PENG ccc cccccccesesccacceces 
No. 2. Byrne > Fis 
City renderers...... $ ri 
GREASE 
@ 8% 
@ Be 
@é 
@ 3% 
@ 8 
@ 4% 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Refined saltpetre 
| ag acid, erystal to powdered . 


im 


Pure, open kettle............. eevee 
White, clarifi 
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NEW YORK CITY BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. EGGS. 
5 CE Extras, ..... Scvceccccocccce 
Fresh steer tongues ....... ovensedoviens . -50¢ to T5e a piece h treeeeeeeeeeeneseecsoasteeeeresee sees QW 
LIVE CATTLE. Fresh Cow Tongues... .........-...00e 85e to Kc a piece PTIMe firsts ...........eseeseeeeeeeeseeees sees @i8% 
Good to choice native steers.............- $5.20@$6.00 Calves’ head, scalded....... seoseiuinaie .30e to 40c a piece FIPSUS «+++ +--+ ++ ++-ee eens te eeeceeeeeceeeeee « 17 @ii% 
Medium to fair native steers............. 4.35@ 5.15 Sweet breads, veal ............... mabealicl 25e w Tea pair Fresh, at mark, cases ine... seeeceees erecccees 124@16% 
Poor to ordinary native steers............ 3.50@ 4.25 Sweet breads. beef.........sccecccscccecs l6c to 18¢ a 
Ge OR GI, ccd bandteeeéeseddccccccen Se ee I TE cavacccrcnccidcbasdcsccsions 25c to 50c¢ a piece DRESSED POULTRY. 
ee Se ee GO a cccacnececesaneceres 1.50@ 4.25 Beef kidneys...........+. 600° cuedevnaiied 7c to 12¢ a piece 
Good to choice native steers one year ago. 5.10@ 5.50 BOD BBs oc ccccsccccsccces +.» Le io 2c a piece FRESE EHLLED-10ED. 
Dt Hl cieneiseenbeneeensenne ee» 40to 5cadD Turkeys—Western, hens, average run.,........ 14 @15 
——— Si icdbhandasresacdnsciiditvcudireece de to 7e a piece Western, toms, average run .............. 4 als 
VES sc scasbancnsaccsieusoes 10c to 1c a piece MENNMEr> costeseroesesccscoccsosesecsceses 
LIVE CALVES. EAT: le to 12¢ a a kens — Phila., 3}4@4 Ibs. to pair, a 
Live veal calves, a few selected...... ..-160® @ 7% Tenderloin beef, Western............ -l5e to 25¢ a Phiis., mixed Sizes. "pete se 
Live veal calves, good to prime. ..... ...100 74 to 74 Lambs’ fries ...........0.cceeeeeeees . 6c to 10c a pair ~ 3ig@A Ibs. to pair, fancy, per Ib 
Fresh pork loins, city.......... 5 csssesseees .-. 12K@13 MIXED SIZES ......+0eeeesseeeeeee 
LIVE H q Pa., under 3 Ibs. to pair, per Ib...... 
OGS. Fresh pork loins, Western..............sseeeeee 10 @ll Western, ary: picked. large, per Ib 
rm, ded, large, per Ib............. 
a a weights (per 100 Ibs.)......... Py BUTCHERS’ FAT. Western and Southern. small.............. 
0g3, ED cccccecccceccceccessocesescces @6.2 Fowls— Western, dry-picked, average best... @13 
Hogs, light to medium.............sseeeeees @6.30 Western, scalded, average best ........... @13 
GrEMATY CROP 186.00 cccccccccccccccccccccccecs +2 @3 7 
ilieccndes beansesecenandecavecesescensdanse 6.40 @6.50 . Western, Southern & Southwestern, dry- 
Roughs 5.20 @5.50 Suet, fresh and heavy.......... .+-sse0s ooseesens 3@5 Picked, average best........265 ..seseees @12% 
Tee ee eee ata Shop Domes, POL CWE... eee eecececeeeereceeseerees GBS Western, Southern & Southwestern, scald- 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. Western & fouthers, dais to gue eco ais” 
4 estern _ ern, fair to goo t 
! PICKLED SHEEPSKINS. Old cocks, per Ib...-...... nem por  8K@ 9 
Spring lambs, selected... ........cccceee-ceeees per h 74% ae | ere ee 15 @15% 
Spring lambs, good to choice............ wee per D7 XXX sheep, per dozen ......+.++. eee wees @WHIG ~" BaStern....ccccccccrccccece Lenteeeumeendews wl5 
NS CR. sscsevscenodanidacbibentiens 6% XX sheep, per dozen............ orevceces @ 4.50 Jersey. ~ 2 vee. ay A cocccces eenet @ib 
RE per 100 D 5 X Sheep, DEF GOON .......ccccccscccccees @ 3.75 Westen ® rginia, fair to ae teeteeee 8 @i4 
Ghee MeGINM 00 Ge0keo.0ceec.ccecaceee: per 100 434 —Bilimd Riby sheep.....-...+eee0e ve a @® 3.15 waitin, ( 
SIN. cs cicksined cobeebeeindsseunl per 100 t 4 a seg 8 teeeeeee eteeeeereeeeeens . z — SLI ci, ciguoeendaceveuieséancad 
BINDS, DOF GOZOD -«-+++eeeeeeereerens Squabs—Prime, large, white, per om... sovesea 2. 
DRESSED BEEF. DE BEF Give ccc ncccscccconceses @ 3.50 I cc adenadcesancestecenacniill ce 
CITY DRESSED. No, 1 lambs, per dozen...........-..see0. @ 3.00 nT Gc cc descesccnccvectocsscceses ie 
. No. 2 lambs, per dOZeD.......-scceseeeees @ 2: 
Choice DALIVe, NEAVY.... 66.66 ees ceeceeeeeeeee 9%@ 9% 0 F 
Choiee native, light .......++e++0+s 1 9 @ MG Cullis, WMS... eee cece ceeeeceeeeeeeees @ % FROZEN 
Common to fair, native 74@ 8% ey Bets Bea vicccosencwocasasceseens @19 
be ieee -- - — | - § | \_jiadiaiiiel sia Steele,  |§.§- | | Si Depncgteudguenguueetsdoonsbecesst 19144@20 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. a SAUSAGE CASINGS. nenee per ~~ i a idudalandinciaialatnaatnelan do biinabaiation @B 
mrotce native, near Seen ee NT o ° A Sheep, imp., wide, per bundie............... 80 ae ™ adh ae eC egrcececeseoseccooessece i 5 
ee. ecdmunamied 8% @ 63 Sheed. imp., wide, per keg, 50 bundles...... $40.00 Chic kens—Roasting, soft meatea, fancy........ @18 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle ...... eceee oe Average 0.1 | @15 
Choice Western, Navy... ....-sccceceeeeeees 84 G@ 8% Gheep, imp., per bundle, narrow “ ee eenenee suesesosevenceeserets i oe 
joni ng el lta cts ilaceini @ i _ Sheep, ump., Russian Rings ..........++00. ++ ne hidccnahaCerneasnetetesichisneaes 12 @13 
DORR. ccccceccccscccesces , Hog, American, in tcs. or bbis., per f, F.0.8. 2 Sr evinsnbtndtdeirassddnabdienavenscediea ll @12 
Good to choice heifers.... ....6-.seeeeee sore 8 @ 8M 
a Hog, American, kegs. per B®, F. 0. B....... 2 
Commen to fair heifers .......-.0sceeeeees 7 @ 7% 
. me Beef, rounds, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago. ..... ‘ 12 
SR cecectvcceccscesscesscovescceess 7 B ih . LIVE POULTRY. 
; : Beef, rounds, per set f. 0. b. N.Y. ......0+6. 16 
Common to fair COWS ...6..-ceeeceeeeeeeeees 6 @ &% Beef tf 2 
Goud te caetes Cnen Gnd MAES «.....000000. ke +» TOUNAS, POF D ....++-seeeeeeeeeeees tee Spring chickens, nearby, per Ib...........-.+00++ 614 
° Beef, bungs, piece, f. 0. Db. N. Y....---..e00s ° 6% Fowls, per Ib...........se0-- @13 
Common to fair oxen and stays ......-+.++- Ce eC TG BONE, PEE DB nc ccccccccccccccccccccssccoscccooes 
F Beef, bungs, per Tiasscudscsenescmeessaeseses 5 oosters, per Ib eee @9 
SRe PARAM BOMB. ccc cccccccsccsecsccess 6 @ 6% Spans Eee Een eo@eoenensscheunonseneesecettns 
em tne Westen . 0 @B Beet, middles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago....... 35 SOIT PIE Wis ccesseccsescncsesssesessveesess @12 
Pa kee : : Beef, middiles, per set, f. 0. b. N. Y.......++ : Bd Ducks, average, Western, per pair...... ...... 70 @0 
DRESSED CALVES. Beef, middies, per .........+++++- sevees tee @ 64% Geese, Western, per pair...... tndistalenhniwesaua 1.00@1.25 
Veals, city dressed, prime, per ™............5. ll &i2 Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. ! Bevsereveeers @ 5 Live Pigeons, per pair...........sssscecseesees @xd 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2’s...... ecceee BD 
yeals, good to choice, per D........ccceeeeeeee ll @lls% FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
Calves, country dreased. prime. per B......... ¥ @Ww SPICES 
Oalves, country dressed. fair to good........... 7 @9 r ? BASIS, NEW YORK DBLIVERY. 
Calves. country dressed. coOmMOR.........+-+.- 6 @7 Whole. Gro 
Pepper, Sing., white..........+4. esesee 18 GF°S54 Bone meal, steamed, per ton ........-+++.$22.00 @23.00 
DRESSED HOGS. Popper, Ging, DIAGK ...........cccseseee 12 1334 Bone meal, raw, per ton......+..0....0es 25.00 @25.50 
NNN <0 S  S paulleenaaadeeekiad 8%@ % Pepper, Penang, white.............0000+ Nitrate of soda—future.......++++++++++ » 2.12%@ 2.15 
NII cccnca nk coneninasipaedieananis @ 7% Pepper, red, Zanzibar............+. ay 19 ‘Nitrate of soda, spot............... vesveee 2.15 @ 2.90 
ST Dbinsdecesusbatenubimenadsiinnsoen @ ™% Bone binch, epet, per tom......---0-- 18.00.ch 
EEN NE RATER RS @ % Dried blood, N. Y., 12-13 per cent. am- 
: DE vcecceresscentextacrsocsronpecenss 2.55 @ 2.60 
Baws, £40 B.occccee cosccecccccsovccovcesscves @ 8% 
Dried bieod, West. high grade, fine 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. ground, ¢, f., N. Y........ a ae 2.75 @ 2.80 
« Tankage, 9 and 20 p. c., f. 0. b. Chicago... 21.00 @22.60 
Spring Lambs, choice... ...-+-+sereeeee per Db @ 8 
Spring Lambs, 000.................+0000e00 @ 12 Tankage, 8 and 20 p. c., f. 0. b. Chicago... 18.00 @19.00 
Seatam TAMBE, GUMS. ...0<csscccsscccsee @ ll Tankage, 7 and 30 p. c., f. 0. b. Chicago... 15.00 @16.00 
sheep Gaim. ee = Fe eek care @ 10 Tankage, 6 and 35 p.c., f. 0. b, Chicago... 15.00 @16.00 
en. ocean geet... wh pee — : @? Garbage tankage, f. 0. b. New York....... 8.00 @ 9.00 
Sheep. pom x @ 8 Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia and 15 
eC a ee eee ee Pp. c. bone phosphate.......scccscseccecs 29.00 @30.00 
PROVISIONS. Wet, acidulated, 6 p. c. ammonia, per ton. 14.00 @15.00 
(Jobbing Trade) Azotine, per unit, del. New York,......... 2.60 @ 2.66 
Smoked hams, 10 M average.....---e-seeeee @ 12% GREEN CALFSKINS. Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, per 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 ® average........... @ 12% Me. 1 calfehime....... a MMT Pd dea D> 14 Se ebeenecee ere 3.05 @ 3.00 
@ 2% No. 1 calfskins, buttermilk ..........++. SIE. lig Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 tbs. spot.. oom 
@ 4 No. 1 calfskins, 12-14........ PNT each 1.50 pate aeageres — per 100 Ibe...... 3.05 @ 3.10 
@% No. 2 calfskins, buttermilk .......... ... ccvcccesecs o & r gy! P rw ate rock, ground, per 
@ 13 No. ¥ calfskins, 12-14 ® no Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston ............ 6.50 @ 7.75 
@ 13 Mo. 1 “ So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, f. o. 
DIED seceeiccacosersnceevereeenensnsti 0 8 RR Revere, BO OES 
@ 16 No. 1 heavy kips, 18 ® and up........sseeeeeees glenn 1.69 SBP ERENA, CITNE..0 20 re erreencrvereeveeeee 8.75 @ 4.0 
@ 8% icky kips, 18 B and up.. ...... ........eeeeees piece 1.40 
Pickled bellies, DOOVY.........sececceeeees . @ ™% COCR ASSETS SS GUNTEEE, 
BONES, HOOFS, HAIR AND HORNS. nee: Eainde, uetere, te Ualkarcens....-2277. Bap Stee 
Round shin bones, ay. 50-60 ® cut, per 100 benea, Creamery, Extras .........ccccccsccsscscccees 17 Kieserit, future shipment.............. ss. 7.00 @7.% 
arte te eeeenereees - sere eeeeeeeeeseeseesoes $55.00 i. Sa DOL REE RS 15 @15% Muriate potash, 80 p. c., ex-store ..... 1.88 @ 1.95 
Fiat shin bones, ay. 40-45 ® cut, per 100 bones, par on Sale a aan me a ieee 13 @l4 Muriate potash, 80 p.c., future shipment. 1.80 @ 1.90 
T™ bones, av. 90-95 B® cut, per 100 bones, per ; I .. . . ccnnncoseusousenneens cee @15 — ma horde), 10 DP. o- less — 
(eer wnin ened cadiabecine sit 75.08 a SR cciscenvtatiniecerebieininen Ol = (Haske WP.O)ereeeers cer 1.08 @ 1.18 
BEGG ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces cbcccccoccscce 15.0 : BREE ccccdonnedacencuocescecsanes @i2 Sulphate potash, to porta (basis 90 p.¢.).. 2.08 @ 2.20 
Borns, 714 on. and over, stears, first quality.....276 @ 280 : Packing stock ......++.... seeeeees . @il Sylvinit, 24 to 36 p.c., per unit,8.P....... 9 @ 44 
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LIVE STOCK REVIEWS 


CHICAGO 


(Special to The National Provisioner from the Bowles 
Live Stock Commission Company.) 


August 10, 1904. 

CATTLE.—Receipts of cattle the first three 
days this week, 47,486, against 35,276 the 
same period last week, and 49,924 the same 
period a year ago. The daily offerings were: 
Monday, 19,118; Tuesday, 5,368; Wednesday 
(estimated), 23,000. The supply Monday, 
while being fairly liberal, considering the un- 
settled condition of the market, the packers’ 
strike still being in effect, the trade was quite 
active, and practically the entire supply had 
crossed the scales by noon. The best cattle 
sold steady; others weak to 10c. lower. Top 
eattle reached $6.40, and several loads of 
prime steers sold upwards of $6, but the 
bulk of the medium to good 1,200 to 1,350-Ib. 
cattle sold from $5.40@$5.90. Plainer kinds, 
same weights, $5@$5.40, and a fair kind of 
light steers went to the killers around $4.50. 
Inferior lots were down to $3.75. Butchers’ 
stock and killers and feeders ruled about 
steady. Tuesday’s receipts were heavier than 
expected, and, barring a few early sales, the 
market was unevenly low; low sales in some 
instances showing 30c. decline from Monday. 
The break was the result of news from New 
York that the butchers in the large packing- 
houses operated by the United Pressed Beef 
Co., National Packing Co. and Schwarzschild 
& Sulzberger Co. had gone on strike and that 
these concerns would be out of the market 
for cattle for slaughtering in New York. The 
supply of cattle to-day was far in excess of 
the demand, and with the stale cattle held 
over from yesterday there were over 25,000 
head on sale. The oversupply and small de- 
mand from the East forced another sharp 
break in price, the market showing decline of 
25@50c. from Monday and 75c.@$1.25 lower 
than before the strike. Best cattle to-day 
sold at $6 for a bunch of sixteen shorthorns 
averaging 1,500 lbs., the next hiyhest sales 
being $5.90 for twenty Herefords averaging 
1,287 lbs. and thirty Angus averaging 1,348 
Ibs. All of these sales were made by the 
Bowles Live Stock Commission Co. Plenty 
ot good to choice cattle sold from $5@$5.50, 
and plainer kinds, same weights, $4.40@$4.90. 
Choice fat light steers on the yearling order 
sold from $5.40@$5.75; fair to good from 
$4.75@$5.50, and common to fair, $3.75 to 
$4.75. About thirty cars of Western range 
cattle arrived. Steers sold largely from 
$3.75 @$4.35, with tops quotable up to $4.50. 
Wyoming grass heifers sold from $3@$3.80, 
and fat grade cows from $2.75@$3.50. Native 
butcher stuff was 15@25c. lower, and the 
fancy heifers, $4@$5; fair to good, $3.25@ 
$3.90; the bulk of the fair to good cows and 


heifers, $3 and $2.75@$3.50. Canners and 
cutters, $1.25@$2.75. Bulls, $1.75@$4. Veal 


calves, $2.50@$5.50, largely around $5. Kill- 
ers and feeders, $2@$#4, largely $3@$3.50. De- 
sirable strong-weight feeders around $3.75. 
The future outlook of the cattle market is 
not good, and the longer the strike continues 
the lower prices are likely to go, owing to the 
poor conditions at this end and the abbre- 
viated receipts now coming. 
HOGS.—Receipts of hogs the first three 
days this week, 59,793, against 68,401 the 
same period last week, and 91,793 correspond- 
ing period a year ago. The daily offerings 
were: Monday, 24,472; Tuesday, 10,321; 
Wednesday (estimated), 25,000. The demand 
has been more than equal to the supply, and 
prices have advanced. The market advanced 
10c. to 15e. Monday and Tuesday, but to-day 
with a moderate supply the market opened 
steady, but soon weakened, and closed 5@10c. 
lower, sales showing an average decline of 5c., 
the bulk of the packers’ droves costing around 
$5.30, against $5.38 yesterday. Mixed pack- 
ing hogs sold largely from $5.20@$5.30; me- 
diums and butcher weights, $5.40@$5.45; 
fancy selected live butchers up to $5.65 early; 
heavy packers, $5.15@$5.25, and heavy ship- 
pers, $5.25@$5.40. Live hogs sold from $5.25 
@$5.65, with selected bacon weights, $5.6714 


@$5.75. One load of selected butcher weights 
sold at $5.75, and a few lots at $5.60@$5.70. 

SHEEP.—Receipts of sheep the first three 
days this week were 52,246, against 51,701 
the same period last week, and 85,260 the 
corresponding period last year. Values in the 
sheep market have declined sharply this week, 
and to-day, with receipts estimated at 15,000, 
a few best sheep and yearlings sold steady, 
but the bulk were 10@l5c. lower. Native 
lambs declined 25@50c., many selling 75c. 
lower than Monday. Fat Western lambs sold 
early at a decline of 10@l5c. This branch of 
the trade is badly hampered by the butchers’ 
strike, and if the killers were able to handle 
the offerings the producers would undoubtedly 
be securing better returns. Best native lambs 
to-day sold at $6.15, against $6.75 Monday. 
Sales largely from $5.50@$6 for good kinds; 
common, $3.50@$4.50. Choice Western lambs 
averaging 60 Ibs. sold at $5.75, and fancy lots, 
66 Ibs., sold at $6.25 for top. Best Western 
yearlings sold up to $4.50; common kinds 
largely $3.75. Native sheep cut but very little 
figure in the market, very few of this kind 
counting. Some handy weight ewes sold to- 
day at $3.80, and heavy ewes largely at $3.50; 
Western ewes, $3.50@$3.75; fat Western 
wethers, $3.75@$4. 


— 


KANSAS CITY 
(Special to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City, Aug. 12. 

CATTLE.—Receipts this week, 37,100; last 
week, 43.600; same week last year, 45,500. 
The cattle market was steady to strong up 
to and including Monday, when buyers madé 
a concerted attack on steers, and steers of all 
grades have sold lower each day till to-day, 
sales yesterday ranging from 35 to 60c. below 
Monday, with the most loss on medium and 
common grass steers. Some cattle that were 
withdrawn from the market a day or two 
ago on account of unsatisfactory bids are 
being bought to-day. Steers range from 
$3.75 to $5.75. Good she stuff and butcher 
stock are steady with last Friday’s liberal 
orders from country butchers supporting this 
class. Stockers and feeders are steady at 
$2.50 to $4.40. Veals are strong, up to $4.75. 

HOGS.—Receipts this week, 59,600; last 
week, 44,200; same week last year, 33,900. 
The hog market was good Saturday and Mon- 
day, but heavy runs at all points caused a 
break of 15 to 25c., since local receipts are 
sufficient for both packing and shipping de- 
mand, and buyers are able to dictate terms 
in consequence. Heavy packing hogs are sell- 
ing to-day at $4.90 to $5, medium weights up 
to $5.10, and pigs as high as $5.15. The 
market opened steady this morning, but trad- 
ers generally expect it to weaken. 

SHEEP.—Receipts this week, 12,100; last 
week, 7,500; same week last year, 17,500. A 
few Western sheep and lambs have arrived 
this week, mixed yearling ewes and wetHers 
are selling at $3.85, lambs at $5.90; choice 
stock would bring more. Small bunches of 
native wethers sell at $4.10; ewes at $3.40 
to $3.60. The market is 10 to 20c. lower on 
medium and common grades in the last few 
days. Stock and feeding sheep are in strong 
demand. 

HIDES are strong. Nos. 1 and 2, all 
around, 9c.; side brands, over 40 Ibs., 8c.; 
under 40 Ibs., 614c.; bulls, 8e.; uncured, le. 


less. Glue, 414c. 
Packers’ purchases this week: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee 8,192 18,679 3,006 
eee 2,671 7,673 529 
a. ET 58 ooes oewe 
PE ccnvanoosraes ree aaee =" 
Schwarzschild . 2,674 3,933 1,244 
Ra Ee 3,939 12,893 2,483 

— 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Special to The MNational Provisioner.) 


South St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 10. 


As far as local conditions are concerned, 
the packers have about recovered from the 


effects of the strike. All of the abattoirs run- 
ning full blast, and killing about.the normal 
number of cattle, hogs and sheep. 

Because of the centering of supplies of 
cattle at Chicago on Monday and at Kansas 
City on Tuesday, where prices were lower, 
the trend of the market here for beef steers 
was naturally lower, the decline being mostly 
10 to lic. Well-finished Nebraska grades 
topped the market at $6, Kansas rangers at 
$4.60, and Oklahoma quarantines at $4.30. 
Cows and heifers sold right around steady, 
with good western heifers selling at $4.40 
and fat cows at $4.10. The trade in stockers 
and feeders this week thus far has been of 
of the heaviest volume in several weeks of a 
like period, and traders now look for a much 
better outlet to the country, owing to the 
improved condition of the corn crop and the 
gaining of confidence in the future. 

Under light to moderate supplies of hogs 
the first half of the week, the course of the 
market has been to the pleasure of the ship- 
pers. The tops to-day were made at $5.30, 
with the bulk of sales at $5.15 to $5.25. All 
of the packers are now killing local slaughter, 
and as a result the heavier hogs, which were 
more or less neglected during the worst stage 
of the strike, now meet with a ready outlet. 

The adverse turn in the markets East, 
and the threatened strike of the butchers in 
the East, caused a lower trend of prices for 
sheep and lambs here, mutton grades losing 
10 to 15c. for the first half of the week, and 
lambs to break around 25c. On Monday de- 
sirable Idaho lambs sold up to $6.25; Idaho 
yearling wethers brought $4.10; Idaho ewes 
and wethers mixed fetched $3.70, and Idaho 
ewes went at $3.50. 


°, 
“~o—_——_ 


CATTLE SLAUGHTERED. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of cattle slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending Au- 
gust 6: 








EERE Se Pe ET ee nee 26,469 
eg ed es i «aes 5,089 
Ea ey 8,950 
a. ne ches Wane ses orale 386 
ID, 2 on 3. -s c7 aa’m g-ak'e'Wure aon Oa 3,582 
I ee we 1,240 
New York and Jersey City........... 9,760 
POE SEE bk ecincseucdianeersengume 6,111 
te in 650 tra artes web diteeia 1,887 
DE. iiavweadwiwes beets essacaweene 16,050 


HOGS . LAUGHTERED. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of hogs slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending Au- 
gust 6: 


Gari sane oa ped ete ke See 78,122 
NY fi 2 ocd atl eaenne ga's8 Se ees 2,332 
ee NE eins vnseersbieecns wanes wea 22,160 
TCT Tee Te rT 13,815 
| ie SR EER ES TN 15,134 
fo, ol Bho ce aes ele ee 14,000 
SN ED ites od cnansaneapa weenie 8,148 
PNR bs ee sve edsceieS erence 1,394 
I, 6, 26 ont ocd ci eae ah Oe 7,259 
EE Ore rere ee 27,412 
I iis winks oe ahi Sara S win Malad 5,400 
New York and Jersey City........... 21,709 
MN SD iecissawsasey see eb abeate 1,360 
EE rE er ee 3,012 
NE See ree ne eee ee 33,660 








SHEEP SLAUGHTERED. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of sheep slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending Au- 
gust 6: 


IE os hidates a.kank0n > ama eee neon 30,847 
raed ce pe pracnd 2,336 
ah. PEPER ee 6,499 
es rere ern ns 621 
CI akin tine as a eo en aan 2,204 
New York and Jersey City.......... 50,788 
RUNES Io ig 6 at cb acorn Wee aaa 1,084 
DEE ess ss cu kaw cee KK aes ee ehueeen 1,910 
Buffalo 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO AUGUST 8, 1904, 














Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 

Jereay Clty. cccccece 3,210 1,333 47,189 7,976 
eee 2,352 100 6,551 3,567 eee 
Fortieth st.......... sac eae nee -e» 11,008 
Lehigh Valley ...... 5,586 ... eee eee eee 
Weehawken ........ 1,261 one 1,018 ee 
Scattering ......... oes 64 95 2,640 
TORRE: cccceccecce 12,409 164 7,978 51,806 21,709 
Totals last week....10,224 110 7,718 47,153 23,705 


WEEKLY EXPORTS. 
Live Live Qrs. of 
Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 
Schwarz’ld & S., Ss. British King.. 268 ... oun 














Schwarzschild & 8., Ss. Minnehaha. 508 500 
Schwarzschild & 8., Ss. Bovic...... 581 eee 
Schwarzschild & S., Ss. St. Paul... ows “ae 500 
J. Shamberg & Son, Ss. Bovic..... 580 1,018 eee 
J. Shamberg & Son, Ss. Minnehaha. 508 ... eee 
J. Shamb’g & S., Ss. British Prince 268 eee 
J. Shamberg & Son, Ss. Martello... 100 oes 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. Bovic......... eee 3,200 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. Teutonic. . 1,300 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. Celtic........ 2,000 
Armour & Co., Ss. Bovic........... 800 
Armour & Co., Ss. St. Paul........ 1,600 
Swift Beef Co., Ss. Teutonic...... 1,200 
NES cn acccksocbuevenss 2,813 1,018 11,100 
Total exports last week........... 2,229 1,107 4,600 
Boston exports this week.......... 3,538 750 5,400 
Philadelphia exports this week.... 268 ... con 
Portland exports this week........ 734 1,307 
Newport News exports this week.. 2,195 ... 
Montreal exports this week........ 4,408 153 aoe 
Tt SE ccccdsoveceeneéceséscess Ge. Be 6a 
7  ccccudnageeeaencenes 5,736 3,075 11,100 
SEE gpchansbéccexevesesses 1,412 we eee 
Ds. catcctekesebecsanen’ 349 
a 100 
ee NED bode cccstccosoewense 951 
Pe ME cccckeorncuseteeéounes 188 
TWP GEES ce ccweccenccccsccesoecece 217 


— Fe fer eee 3,955 3,228 16,500 
Totals to all ports last week...... 11,787 5,120 9,602 
* 


RECEIPTS AT CENTRES 








SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1904. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
GAGOED cccccccccccesccesse 600 12,000 3,000 
See GREP coccccencnecene 1,000 4,000 500 
GHBRB coccccccccovcccesece 50 5,200 1,000 
Bee BOUND ccccscoccccccccecs eaee cove eoee 

MONDAY, AUGUST 8, 1904. 
GRCRRO .ccccccecs ~ +++ +19,000 26,000 20,000 
BED GEe ccccccscteces . 8,000 4,000 3,000 
DL néeiteeeouseseéeneen Ee 4,000 2,200 
ie BD cecccccceses ows wens er ones 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1904. 
CD oddacescenscecrsses TD 17,000 15,000 
See GEOP coccccecceveces 12,000 14,000 3,000 
Omaha . 2,300 10,000 3,200 
St. Louis .. bea ‘ ,. ones séee vexe 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1904. 
Chicago ‘ eee 23,000 2,500 15,000 
Kansas City ceconses GOED 10,000 3,000 
Omaha . 2,700 14,000 1,200 
i ne cscaveshaewune . 4,000 8,000 1,500 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, 1904. 
Chicago . 8,000 28,000 3,000 
Kansas City .......... . 8,000 13,000 1,000 
CUED ccccacvccccccesscece 2,500 11,000 3,200 
St. Louis bwieaien: a snes eee 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1904. 
Chicago . 2,000 27,000 6,000 
Kansas City . 2,000 8,000 1,000 
Omaha - 1,000 4,500 1,000 
—— 


BALTIMORE FERTILIZER MARKET. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Thomas H. White & Co.) 
Baltimore, Md., Aug. 11, 1904. 
We have no special change to report in the 
market for ammoniates. Buyers show little 
interest, but we think it could be said that 
the tone of the market, from seller’s point of 
view, is slightly improved, although prices 
remain the same on all articles except nitrate 
of soda, which continues firm and steady. For 
spot, $2.15; futures, $2.17%4 for 95 per cent. 
grade, and on 96 per cent. $2.17% spot and 
$2.20 futures. 
&-— 


COLD AIR IN GROCERIES. 


The growing use of cold air as a preserver 
of groceries may solve the problem of the de- 
struction of stock in grocery stores by fer- 
mentation, and mould. It 
may, yet become the fashion to have the walls 
of each store lined with pipes to carry some 


worms, weevils 


refrigerating chemicals in order to secure a 
moderately cool temperature in the store.— 


Merchants’ Review. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


LARD IN NEW YORK. 


Western steam, $6.75@6.90; city, steam, 
$6.50; refined, Continent, tes., $7.15; do., 
South Africa, tes., $7.80; do., kegs, $8.80; 
compound, $5.871,@6. 


* 


ae 
HOG MARKETS AUGUST 12. 





CHICAGO. — Receipts, 27,000; 10@lé5c. 
lower; $4.65@5.30. 

KANSAS’ CITY.—Receipts, 6,000; 10c. 
lower; $4.70@5.05. 

OMAHA.—Receipts, 4,800; slow; 10ce. 


lower; $4.65@4.90. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Receipts, 5,000; lower; 
$5.25 @5.40. 
CLEVELAND.—Receipts, 35 
lower; $5.35@5.60. 
EAST BUFFALO.—Receipts, 30 cars; 10@ 
l5ec. lower; $5.55@5.80. 


ears; dull; 


- 
—Y 


LIVERPOOL. 





Liverpool, Aug. 12.—(By cable)—Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, 58s. 9d.; pork, prime mess, 
western, 67s. 6d.; shoulders, 43s. 6d.; hams, 
s. ¢., 51s. 6d.; bacon, ¢. ¢., 44s.; long clear 
light, 46s. 6d.; do., heavy, 46s.; do., short 
ribs, 46s.; backs, 43s.; bellies, 46s.; turpen- 
tine, 41s. 6d.; rosin, common, 7s. 3d.; lard, 
prime western, tes., 34s.; 28-Ib. pails, 35s.; 
cheese, white, 39s. 6d.; do., colored, 41s. 6d.; 
American steam lard (Hamburg), 50 kilos, 
3314c.; tallow, 21s. 6d.; do., Australian (Lon- 
don), 24s. 9d.; cottonseed oil, refined (Hull), 
17s. 3d.; linseed oil (London), 16s. 10%4d.; 
petroleum refined (London), 54d. 


——_4o__—__ 


OLEO AND NEUTRAL LARD. 


The oleo market during the week under 
review has been very active, prices have 
steadily advanced, and to-day is at the top 
price of 50 florins. Small stocks both here 
and abroad stimulate the market. 

Neutral has firmed up a bit in sympathy 
with oleo oil, and is to-day 46 florins. The 
volume of business passing, however, is not 
very great. 

Cottonseed oil is active. Prices have firmed 
up considerably under the impetus given by 
heavy sales for export. 








ROTTERDAM. 
Rotterdam, July 30.—The oleo-oi] market 
is practically unchanged. Total sales for 
the week were about 3,215 tes. American 


oleo and stock, against about 3,099 tes. dur- 
ing same period in 1903, and against about 
4,251 last week. Total arrivals, 3,590 
tes. Total arivals from America this year, 
153,140 tes.; same period in 1903, 117,134 
tes.; total expected, about 2,530 tes. Pres- 
ent stocks of American oleo and stock are 
about 5,755 tes., against about 6,840 tcs. at 
the same time last year. 

Imports of margarine (butterine) in Eng- 
land amounted this year in the week ending 
July 16th to 14,923 ewt., against 15,899 ewt. 
during about the same period in 1903, and 
16,325 ewt. in the preceding week. 

Neutral strictly choice 
brands being offered on shipment at prices 
varying from fl. 43% to fl. 44%. 

Cottonseed oil is dull in sympathy with 
the tendency in the United States. Butter- 
oil is quoted at fl. 24; P. S. Y. at fl. 23 to 
22%, without anything doing however. Ar- 
rivals of during this 


tes. 


lard is quiet, 


cotton oil 
3,300 bbls. 


American 
week about 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions, 

Hog receipts continued rather liberal; Chi- 
cago had 27,000; their prices 10@15c. lower. 
The products were weak, with considerable 
selling by some of the leaders, especially of 
pork, with pork down early 40c., while lard 
was then a trifle firmer, yet afterwards 
rather tame, and 5 points lower and ribs 
lower. There were variable conditions, 
through the day, as through manipulation. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


The market to-day was even stronger, and 
the best prices from any late upward tend- 
ency now prevail. Prices, bid and asked re- 
spectively: Sales 500 bbls. October 29%4c.; 
500 bbls. November, 2914c.; August, 273%,@ 
2814c.; September, 2814@28%,c; October, 
291, @2944c.; November, 2914,@29'%4c.; De- 
cember, 294,@29%c.; January, 2914 @29%,¢. 
Crude at the mills held more firmly, with 


2212c. bid at the southeast mills. 


Tallow. 

Quiet and steady in New York at 4%. 
for city hhds., and country made, tierces, 
444,@4%c., and some choice to 5c. The 
West is dull; prime packers, loose, in Chi- 
cago, at 5c.; do., in tierces, at 5%c.; 4%e. 
paid for city renderers in car lots. 


Oleo Stearine. 


Firm at 7e.; sale 50,000 pounds in 
York at 7e. 


New 
— 


COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 

As anticipated in our previous circular, the 
market struck bottom at 37\4c. for forward 
deliveries, and prices have since then ad- 
vanced to 29e. At this figure and at 291c. 
considerable oil has been offered, and it takes 
quite a good buying to absorb all these of- 
ferings. The market touched 2914c. once, 
only to fall down again to 28%4c., under pres- 
sure of large quantities which were offered. 
Then the market rallied again to 29c., at 
which price considerable lots were taken. The 
export demand noted last week, and which 
was the direct cause of the advance is, how- 
ever, not brisk this week, and we, therefore, 
have to rely more upon speculative buying. 
It must be considered, however, that there 
the part of 
the crude mills to sell future crude at pre- 
vailing prices, and if prices should decline a 
little Europe will no doubt come in with sup- 
port to the market. 

The impetus to the market will no doubt 
come from the crop reports. The last few 
days these have not been as good as hereto- 
fore with heavy rains over the South. Crop 
scares could easily advance values at pres- 
ent on account of the absence of general of- 
ferings on the part of the crude oil mills, 
whereas continued good weather would dis- 
concert the bulls. We look for a steady mar- 
ket. 

Closing prices at noon to-day as follows: 
Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, August, 
28e. asked, 27%c. bid; September, 2814c. 
asked, 28c. bid; October, 2914c. asked, 28%4e. 
bid; November, December and January, 2914c. 
asked, 29¢e. bid. 

We quote: Prime winter yellow cottonseed 
oil, 3144c.; prime summer white, 311,c.; Hull 
quotation of cottonseed oil, 17s. 444d.; prime 


crude oil in tanks in the Southeast or Valley 
new crop, 2244e. 


is a general disinclination on 
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MANUFACTURE OF LARD. 


A general distinction must be made be- 
tween the various grades of lard on the mar- 
ket, due mainly to the method of prepara- 
tion employed in its manufacture. When 
steam is employed in the rendering of lard 
in tanks or other vessels under pressure the 
product obtained is called steam or prime 
steam lard. Hog fats rendered in open ves- 
sels by steam or hot water are transformed 
into what is known in the market as kettle- 
rendered lards. 

While the steam lards may be sub-divided 
into cutting and killing lard, dependent on 
the source of the raw material used, the ket- 
tle-rendered lards obtain their names as the 
fancy of the manufacturer may dictate. 
Thus the majority of the family lards are 
kettle-rendered and appear in trade under 
fancy names and labels, variation in prices 
being based on the source of the product. The 
various trimmings, such as ham and shoulder 
trimmings, the back fat and leaf lard, all 
enter into faimly lard in varying proportions 
and quality. 

Neutral lard is the highest grade of the 
kettle-rendered lards and is erroneously con- 
sidered to be made from the leaf only. The 
different neutral lards found on the market 
vary in prices and quality, according to the 
proportionate amount of leaf and trimmings 
used in their manufacture. 

The greater yield of steam lard from a 
given weight of water—free, raw hog fat, 
compared with that of kettle-rendered lard, 
is offset by the inferior quality of the for- 
mer, partially due to the extremely high 
temperature produced by high pressure, and 
to the inferior quality of the raw fats used 
in the manufacture of prime steam lard. 
Neutral lards are chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, here and 
abroad, and are always in demand. But since 
the manufacture involves a great deal of 
careful and judicious observation, and much 
practical experience, the advanced price is 
easily explained. 

Steam lards are largely used in the manu- 
facture of compounds and similar combina- 
tions, such as the so-called Cuba lards, etce., 
which latter are shipped to Cuba and the 
Southern states in quantities. 
South receive vast 
amounts of prime steam lard and its com- 
pounds from the large abattoirs of the United 
States, hardened with tallow or stearines to 
easier withstand the heat of the tropics. 
While the manufacture of steam lard calls for 
less practical training and experience than 
does that of kettle-rendered lards, much de- 
pends on the skill and care of the man in 
charge of the tanks, since on the temperature, 
pressure and time observed the success of the 
operation greatly depends. 

The admixture in the family lards of a 
certain percentage of stearine or tallow is, at 
the present at least, not only deemed an al- 


immense 


American states also 


lowable act, but actually desired by the 
dealer as well as by the buying public. The 
adding of paraffine, however, for hardening 
purposes, is an obnoxious practice, and highly 
condemnable from a sanitary point of view. 
Such a practice is never resorted to by the 
large packers, and but seldom by the small 
dealers. 


—— 


NATIONAL RETAIL BUTCHERS. 


At the convention of the National Retail 
Butchers’ and Meat Dealers’ Protective As- 
sociation in New York City last week the fol- 
lowing important recommendations of the 
Committee on Policy were adopted: 


That the meeting succeeding the one where- 
by the officers are elected and known as In- 
stallation Night, shall among all locals be 
obligatory and be incorporated under the 
laws. 

That the per capita tax to be paid to the 
national body shall be fifty cents instead of 
one dollar. 

That the loan and legislative committee be 
continued. 

That all charters issued by the National 
Association to State Associations for the use 
of locals shall be countersigned by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the State Association 
as well as the president and secretary of the 
National Association, 

That the power of appointment and com- 
pensation of the organizer be delegated to 
the executive of the National Association. 

That the secretary be paid $100 per year; 
that when called by any local his mileage, 
hotel bill and three dollars per day be paid 
by the local requiring his services. 

That a petition be presented to both Houses 
of Congress demanding the modification of 
the tariff on livestock intended for food. 

That printed literature pertaining to the 
benefits of organization be issued to the sev- 
eral State organizations for distribution by 
the locals among the butchers of their lo- 
eality. 


A resolution was adopted to act in con- 
junction with the petition to Congress which 
provides for the introduction of a bill on 
those lines. 

A very important resolution was adopted, 
providing for a committee of five to confer 
with the Master Butchers’ Association and 
such other associations of similar character, 
looking to the unification of all. The presi- 
dent appointed Mr, Frank P. Burck, of Brook- 
lyn, chairman; Messrs. E. P. Jordan and Paul 
G. Schultze, Connecticut; Edward F, O’Neall, 
New York, and J. F. May, of Savannah, Ga. 


—? 


HARD ON THE PACKERS. 
Thirty-five pigs belonging to a farmer of 
Saragossa, Spain, were stung to death by 
bees, according to a report in a London paper. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Howe & Bacon is the name of the new 
firm operating a market at Allentown, Pa. 

The body of Augustus Hambrook, a well 
known butcher of Cohoes, N. Y., was found 
on August 6th in the Erie Canal. As he 
had been drowned and no marks of violence 
were found, it is supposed he fell into the 
water. 

Henry Snyder, a butcher of Danbury, 
Neb., committed suicide last week by blow- 
ing his head off with a shotgun. He had 
recently been divorced by his wife and was 
unhappy. 

T. C. Swing has bought the market of 
J. W. Bratt at Mason City, Ill. 

At the outing of the Cleveland Retail 
Butchers’ Protective Association, of Cleve- 
land, 0., last week, over 17,000 people were 
fed free on roast beef sandwiches. The 
butchers had a good time as well as a large 
crowd. 

A. M. Lesser, formerly the owner of two 
markets in Omaha, Neb., has sold them, and 
arranged to open one at San Jose, Calif., 
where he has purchased one of the leading 
stores. 

The Boss Butchers’ and Meat Dealers’ 
Association of Jersey City, N. J., will have 
its annual picnic at Armbruster’s Greenville 
Schuetzen Park on August 29 next. 

Charles H. Johnson has moved his market 
from Pawtuxet, R. L., to the Warwick side of 
the river. 

During a fire on August 3d, Harry Hirsch’s 
sausage factory and market at New Orleans, 
La., were damaged to the extent of $350. 

The building which the Lyons’ market oc- 
cupied at Matthews, Ind., was burned Au- 
gust 3d. The loss is $900. Cause unknown. 

Charles Hess has bought the meat business 
of Frederick Olmstead at Essex, Conn. 

The annual picnic of the Milwaukee Meat 
Dealers’ Association, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
held at Schlitz Park on August 3d, proved in 
every way successful. The prizes for the 
most handsomely decorated wagons were won 
by Charles Mueller, Emil Schinner and Alvin 
The tug-of-war was won by the 
west side team over the east side team. 

Bernard Whidman’s market at 248 De- 
lancy street, Philadelphia, Pa., was set on fire 
by a lace curtain which blew into a gas jet, 
and $200 damage was done before he put 
it out. 

Frank P. Woods and M. Frederichs, meat 
dealers of Pittsfield, Mass., have leased a 
site and will build an abattoir for their own 
use and that of their fellow butchers. 

Frenk J. Wawrzyniak and John King have 
formed a partnership and opened a market at 
Merrill, Wis. 

P. M. Sullivan has sold his butcher busi- 
ness at Dixon, Neb., to Mike Conway, who 
will continue the same in the old stand. 

G. L. Colbert, of Hoskins, Neb., has sold 
his market to Otto Wantock. 


Grunitz. 
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Wm, Lisch and D. A. Sharp will shortly 
open a meat market and cold storage at 
Bridgeport, Neb. 

Ed Cherry has bought the Sunnyside meat 
market from his father, at Weeping Water, 
Neb. 

The meat market at Greenville, Ia., for- 
merly conducted by Chas. Launder is now in 
possession of Chas. Williams and Dan Pat- 
terson. 

William Mowry has purchased the meat 
market in Verdon, Neb., and expects to 
move to that place. 

John Girton has purchased the Magnolia, 
Iowa, butcher shop from Mr. Mortensen. 

H. H. Hamer is going to open a butcher 
shop in Neola, la. 

A. G. Buel has bought the market of E. 
Volkman at Chapman, Neb. 

The firm of Hartung & Rice, of Carrolton, 
Mo., has been dissolved, and Mr. Rice will 
henceforth carry on the trade alone. 

The Butchers’ Union of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., has either disbanded or its life has been 
suspended for a time. This fact cropped out 
after a meeting of the Union last week, 
when the funds of the union were divided, 
pro the most 
prominent reason given is that the union 
there has been fearing that it would be or- 
dered out in sympathy with the butchers who 
are on strike in Chicago against the packers. 


rata among members. The 


Seeing that the Poughkeepsie butchers have 
no grievance they are said to have concluded 
that they would disolve until the war shall 
have passed. 


2, 
—— “~~ 


LEGAL COLLECTION METHODS. 
Some inquiry has been made, and even 
some misapprehension entertained, in regard 
to a decision rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois in regard to the rights 
and powers of associations of retailers in the 
conduct of their credit and collection depart- 
ment. As to the decision of the Illinois court, 
Mr. John Wheeler, attorney of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Illinois, says: “The 
Supreme Court has decided that a merchant 
has the lawful right to state to another mer- 
chant the condition of his books as regards 
the men who pay and those who do not pay. 
A merchant must not by threat restrain an- 
other merchant from giving credit to a debtor 
because the debtor may owe certain bills. 
But he can state the fact as to the bills the 
man owes, if he leaves it to the listener to 
do as he 
credit.” 


pleases in regard to extending 
The holding of the court is common 
sense, and good business sense, for it would 
be strange indeed if one merchant might not 
convene with another, or indeed if the two 
might not co-operate with each other in re- 
gard to matters deemed to be of mutual 
benefit. The credit systems of the associa- 
tions are all right, and are the preferable 
method of obtaining ratings, making collec- 
tions and protecting the credits of the mem- 
bers.—National Trade Press Bulletin. 


EE 


AFTER TAKING. 
“What’s the matter with Whimsley? He 
looks completely broken down.” 
“Just back from his vacation.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


TO DETECT OIL ADULTERATION. 


If pure olive oil is dropped on a moderately 
heated iron surface, or heated in a close ves- 
sel until it smokes, the odor produced will 
be wholesome and not at all disagreeable. 
But olive oil that has been adulterated in 
any way gives forth, under the same circum- 
stances, a distinctly unpleasant smell. 


—_— > 
COW ON A TEAR. 

A cow belonging to a Preston butcher had 
a field day last week, says the London Meat 
Trades Journal. Entering a shop, she smashed 
a vestibule door and ascended a flight of stairs. 
In a bedroom the animal made herself thor- 
oughly at home, and played havoe with the 
pictures and furniture. Her spell of free- 
dom, however, was only short-lived, for a 
strong attacking force, headed by two de- 
tectives, quickly caused her capitulation. The 
cow was seized by the nose and horns and 
forced on her haunches. By these means 
she was ignominiously hauled backwards 
down the stairs to the street, where she 
emerged vanquished, but none the worse for 
her adventure. 


2, 
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PLANTS AS STORE DECORATIONS. 


One wet morning recently we passed a 
butcher’s store on a certain corner and found 
his stock of window plants in pots ranged 
on the sidewalk, near the gutter, for the pur- 
pose of letting them get a thorough drench- 
ing from the weeping skies. There was a 
regular plantation in a small way, nearer a 
score than a dozen of tall plants of tropical 
and semi-tropical appearance. When scat- 
tered the spacious windows of the 
store they do not bulk so large, but they 
make a fine appearance and give an inex- 
pressible tone to the establishment which is 
doubtless worth something to the owner in 
extra profits. We are convinced tiat the 
dealers who also make of the show window 
a sort of conservatory or greenhouse can 
count on a better class of customers than or- 
dinarily and also on better profits—Mer- 
chants’ Review. 


about 


GILDING LETTERS. 


When the sign is prepared as smooth as 
possible, go over it with a sizing made by 
white of an egg dissolved in about four times 
its weight of cold water, adding a small quan- 
tity of Fuller’s earth; this is to prevent the 


gold sticking to any part but letters. When 
dry, set out the letters and commence writing, 
laying on the size as thinly as possible, with 
a sable pencil. Let it stand until you can 
hardly feel a slight stickiness; then go to 
work with the gold leaf knife and cushion 
and gild the letters. Take a leaf upon the 
point of the knife, after giving it a slight 
puff into the back part of the cushion, and 
spread it on the front part of it as straight 
as possible. Give it another slight puff with 
the mouth to flatten it out. Now cut it to 
the proper size, cutting with the heel of the 
knife forward. Rub the tip of the knife 
lightly on hair, take up the gold on the point, 
and place it neatly on the letters. When 
they are all covered, get some very fine cot- 
ton wool, and gently rub the foil until it is 
smooth and bright. Then wash the sign with 
clean water to take off the egg size. 


FRAUDULENT FRENCH SARDINES. 


Attention has been called to the fact that 
although the product of the French sardine 
fisheries has fallen off considerably in the past 
three years, the exportation of sardines from 
France has not diminished, and it is noticed 
that the quantity of sardines imported into 
France is almost double the quantity con- 
sumed there. During the last eleven months 
the importations into France reached 10,337,- 
370 pounds, while the annual consumption is 
estimated at 5,511,500 pounds. 

The French sardine is excellent, both fresh 
and preserved, according to United States 
Consul General Gowdy, of Paris. It ranks 
high when preserved on account of the careful 
preparation it undergoes and the quality of 
the oil used. The cost price to the factory of 
the usual-size box of French sardines (weigh- 
ing about 0.71 pound) is about 12 cents, while 
the cost of the same size box of Spanish or 
Portuguese sardines in France, freight and 
duty paid, is only about 6 cents. Sardines are 
imported into France in two different ways: 
In boxes of the usual size, with a deceiving 
mark or label; or in large boxes and repacked 
in the usual size boxes, with labels and other 
indications in French. The “Chambre Syndi- 
cale” of food products of Paris has taken an 
active part in the pending negotiations to 
have a new bill passed increasing the duty on 
imported sardines from 25 to 50 francs per 
100 kilos (from $4.825 to $9.65 for 220.46 
pounds), and insisting that the name of the 
country of origin be stamped in the tin. The 
bill also prohibits the importation of sardines 
in bulk, as it is an easy matter to repack them 
in small boxes and thus evade the law. 


—?_ 
STRENGTH IN UNION OF DEALERS. 


At a meeting of representatives of grocers’, 
butchers’, marketmen’s and cigar dealers’ as- 
sociations and the Fulton Street Board of 
Trade, an organization was formed for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of busi- 
ness men as affected by legislation, etc., and 
temporary officers were elected, L. J. Calla- 
nan being made president and C. A. Bohlen 
secretary. 

This is a good move, says Merchants’ Re- 
view. It is to be hoped that later meetings 
will reveal a steady growth of trade senti- 
ment favorable to the hearty support of the 
league, and then when recognition is de- 
manded at Albany or the City Hall it will be 
granted. The great handicap of all move- 
ments for the protection of retail interests 
before Aldermanic or legislative committees 
is the lack of union among the retail trades. 
Not that they pull against each other, but 
that they do not pull at all when an effort is 
required. 

Some merchants maintain that we have 
sufficient laws at present. They argue that 
the trade stamps can be knocked out between 
the State law and the Federal statutes pro- 
hibiting the use of tokens such as trade 
stamps bearing a statement or sign of their 
cash value. They may be right, but the busi- 
nessmen’s league would still be needed, if 
only to keep down the rising tide of legis- 
lation. By the way, why does not some 
association make a court test of the trade 
stamp law of the State, besides calling the 
attention of the Solicitor of the Treasury 
to the new form of trade stamps? 








